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Put upon for 
years by “‘expert”’ social 
work interpreters, a 
caseworker friend of 
had developed a 
very bad case of “termi- 
fnology neurosis.’ Complete cure came 
jrecently, at a prosperous rural social 
jzathering, when from the lips of ex- 
joert agriculturists she heard fall such 
dhrases as “phosphorous fixation” and 
| ‘fertilizer response.” 


\SOING UP 

| January’s army venereal disease 
‘ate was 45 per 1,000, in contrast to 26 
per 1,000 in 1943. While statistical tech- 
uicalities partly account for the higher 
j-ate, a real rise has been under way for a 
jnumber of months. Explanations include 
lhe facts that men have been away from 
-heir families for a longer time; the 
iirmy’s discontinuance of punitive meas- 
ires; general knowledge that rapid treat- 
nent is readily available; the human 
endency to “let down’’ when there’s good 
var news. Significant facts are that 40 
yercent of infections are acquired by men 
ym furlough, with particularly high rates 
imong those on leave from battle areas. 


TOMMUNITIES TAKE NOTICE 


A Cincinnati by-product of Sur- 
vey Midmonthly’s membership campaign 
nay turn out to be one of the most im- 
yortant campaign results. This is the 
yirth of an idea that circulation of the 
Survey publications ought to be part of 
he community’s own educational and 
sublic relations program. A strong com- 
mittee, headed by M. Edith Campbell, 
‘hairman; Otto W. Davis, secretary; and 
[Thomas J. Kiphart, treasurer; is can- 
vassing a well selected prospect list of 
2000. Professionals are asked to become 
ubscribers—or members; laymen to be- 
‘ome members—or subscribers. A few 
ey people are being solicited for con- 
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SURVEY 


MIDMONTHLY 
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tributing memberships in larger amounts. — 


Credit for seeing that systematic coverage 
among community leaders would increase 
the Survey Midmonthly’s local educa- 
tional usefulness goes to Glenn Wood 
(see page 92), and Otto Davis (originally 
appointed joint chairman of the A/id- 
monthly’s membership campaign in Cin- 
cinnati) bolstered by advice and counsel 
from C. M. Bookman. 


Survey Associates believes this idea will 
catch on. And so we announce with 
pleasure the addition to our staft of 
Dorothy Putney, as field representative. 
With a background in public welfare, ad- 
vertising, and newspaper work, she will 
give organizing service to communities 
desiring to make plans for securing a truly 
representative Survey readership. At the 
moment she’s working in Providence, R. 
I., with a committee organized by the 
Council of Social Agencies, under the 
chairmanship of Rev. Richard P. Morton. 


FIGURE WORK 

We suspect Elbert Hooker had 
fun writing ‘Figures, Fantasies and 
Facts’ (see page 70). Packed full of 
chuckles—and common sense—his article 
suggests that statisticians not only need to 
know how to count, but also what they’re 
counting. As research secretary of the 
Houston Council of Social Agencies, Mr. 
Hooker has two projects under way which 
he thinks may turn up material of general 
interest—one on delinquency, the other on 
divorce. 


BOSSES’ REFLECTION 

Chicago Welfare Administration 
managers probably expected to see a red 
face or so when they decided to mirror 
themselves in the eyes of their employes. 
Perhaps their anticipations were realized, 
although the 250 employes who anonym- 
ously answered twenty-four questions 
seemed, on the whole, to think their bosses 
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were doing pretty well. At any rate, the 
experiment in “employe participation” 
turned up many good ideas that have al- 
ready been adopted (see page 77). 


LION AND LAMB 


It looks as though private life in- 
surance interests were finding the Social 
Security Board a very comfortable bed- 
fellow. Conclusions of two of the coun- 
trys most influential insurance groups 
parallel many of the board’s own recom- 
mendations for congressional action (see 
page 86). 


LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


Over 2,500 visitors have dropped 
in on the New York Veterans Service 
Center, during the past year, to find out 
how it operates. They’ve come from all 
over the United States, from Canada, 
China, South America, and elsewhere 
abroad. Civic clubs, veterans’ organiza- 
tions, chambers of commerce, labor unions, 
legislators, and at least one governor have 
been represented in the list. Lewis Ben- 
nett, the center’s director, points to his 
flood of visitors as evidence that some na- 
tional agency is needed to set standards, 
give advice about organization, operation, 
technical methods, personnel, and the like. 
Intake at the New York center is now 
running about 1,200 per month. 


CAMPAIGN NOTES 

Late starters in Survey Mid- 
monthly’s membership campaign were 
Virginia, under the chairmanship of Leslie 
C. Foster, executive secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Tuberculosis Association, and 
Texas, under T. L. Swander, San An- 
tonio community chest executive. Both 
states are doing well. 

At the instance of James Bamford, 
chest executive of Reading, Pa., a local 
foundation appropriated money for forty- 
two joint subscriptions to Survey Graphic 
and Survey Midmonthly to be sent to the 


In March Survey Graphic 


“Without a Country” 
by Joseph P. Chamberlain 
Aladdin's Wonderful Lamp 
by Waldemar Kaempfert 
Full Employment: 
1. A British Plan 
by Maxwell 8S. 
American Bill 
by Leon J. Keyserling 
What Shall We Do About Germany? 
by James T. Shotwell 
Medical Care 
by Michael M. Davis 


Stewart 


SAD 


Statesmen Discover 


members of the boards of trustees of the 
community chest and of the council of 
social agencies, and to the chest’s budget 
committee. The community chest will re- 
new the subscriptions next year “granting 
that the Survey proves itself of sufficient 
value to warrant the expense,” according 


to Mr. Bamford. 


LABOR SAVING 


Hardworking union members 
don’t have much time to ring agency door- 
bells. So experiments to make it easier 
for them to find the right agency for the 
right service when needed, have been one 
result of closer labor-social work coopera- 
tion (see page 91). Watch future Sur- 
vey Midmonthly issues for more compre- 
hensive treatment of this subject. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

Except in the park services, recrea- 
tion has never been much regarded as a 
responsibility for the so-called “higher 
levels” of government. Significant there 
fore is the present move for state recrea- 
tion commissions, or departments. Bills 
calling for permanent state set-ups have 
been introduced in fourteen state legisla- 
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tures—several with good chance of pas- 
sage. Recommended budgets range from 
$10,000 to $50,000—executives’ salaries 
from $4,000 to 10,000. 


INTEGRATED PERSONALITY 


As a gardener, John Reimers has 
had to keep his feet on the ground. As a 
painter, he knows something about “‘per- 
spective.’ As a cabinet maker, he’s ac- 
quired respect for competent craftsman- 
ship, and as the father of three children, 
he’s quite at home with the American 
family. All of which, no doubt, helps ac- 
count for the breadth and discernment of 
his approach to the complicated—and con- 
troversial—problem of training for social 
work (see “Training for Practice,’ page 
73). Fortunately, his nostalgia for 
the farm lands of Nebraska, from which 
he comes, has never quite caught up with 
his deep interest in teaching social work— 
at the School of Social Administration of 
Ohio State University. 


BABY SHORTAGE 


Currently, more people want to 
adopt babies than there are babies who 
need to be adopted. Maud Morlock 
doesn’t like the term ‘‘black market,” but 
neither does she like the “independent,” 
even though “well meaning” baby placers 
who are cutting corners to meet the de- 
mand for this precious human commodity 
(see “Babies on the Market,” page 67). 


EDITORIAL BONERS 

Editors of Survey Midmonthly 
learned last month that the theory of so- 
cial work cooperation can be carried al- 
together too far! We did just that when, 
without so much as “by your leave,” we 
erroneously placed David Danzig, author 
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of “The Man Who Will Come Home, 
on the staff of the Office of Communit} 
War Services. Angry letters testify te 
the host of his friends who know, Just a 
well as we, that he’s the director of pro 
eram services of the USO. Reasonabl 
explanation—too much concern with th 
looks of our new format, and too littl 
with its contents. 

In these columns last month we re 
ferred to Mary W. Housman as a student 
of the “School of Social Work, Georg 
Washington University’—an error or 
our part. Actually, Mrs. Housman 1 
studying at the George Warren Browr 
Department of Social Work, Washingtor 
University, St. Louis. 


CHATTER | 
The Young Men’s Christian Asso 


ciation is engaged in a six months’ surve 
of the relationship of its program to publi 
recreation services. Dr. Helen V. Davisi 
directing the study. . . . Resolving a lon 
controversy, Community Chests an 
Councils, Inc., has officially adopted th 
red feather as a national campaign sym 
bol. . . . In the late spring, Channels 
publication of the National Publicity 
Council for Health and Welfare, wil 
bring out a special issue on the use of mo; 
tion pictures as a social work publicity 
medium. . . . Army and navy authoritie: 
may add welfare and recreation courses t¢ 
West Point and Annapolis curricula. . . | 
Educators fear that day care centers an 
extended school programs will be droppe 
when federal funds cease. 

... The National Nursing Council foi 
War Service approves the principle o 
selective service for nurses, but think: 
legislation is also needed to protect civiliar 
nursing needs. 
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Babies on the 
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‘ Are babies really being sold in 
Yolack markets” in these United States 
Ypday? The answer is “yes,” if by that 
Yopularly used phrase we mean the pass- 
ig of money between adopting parents 
Ind individuals who know of babies avail- 
‘ole for adoption. Whether or not this 
| an outright “sale,” and whether any- 
(ne involved in the transaction makes a 
jorofit,’ is something for lawyers to 
gue. Plenty of cases of independent 
§acements involving a money considera- 
ion are known to social agencies. But 
ihe fact that babies are bought on a cash 
Asis is not the only shocking fact in 
option practices in many states. 

} The term “black market” usually im- 
fies illegal transactions. Therefore, the 
irious kinds of free lance baby placement 
}nnot precisely be termed “black mar- 
ting,’ for some states do not have laws 
social practices to prevent this indis- 
jiminate passing around of unprotected 
fants nor to see that they get a square 
tal. The shocking fact that any state 
Tould fail to care for its most helpless 
jtizens is certainly a black mark against 
fie nation’s record of human conservation. 
} Price, profit, and service fees are only 
imptomatic of the real evil—carelessness 
the planless, thoughtless handing 
found of babies who have no families. 
\fany of the transactions are engineered 
}t by traffickers in human beings, but 
\: well-intentioned persons who want to 
lp someone—a friend, patient, or client 
l-zet a baby for his home or, perhaps, 
befriend a highly distressed unmarried 
i Although the motive is well- 
iitentioned, the results may be as dis- 
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This Child and Others 
Can be Protected from 
Unwise Adoption 


MAUD MORLOCK 


U. S. Children’s Bureau 


astrous to the child as from a profit 
motivated sale. In between the well-in- 
tentioned and the sinister transactions are 
those in which good intentions are blurred 
by some small “consideration.” Often un- 
fair pressure is put on the natural mother 
at the time of her baby’s birth, when she 
should not have to make a life-changing 
decision. 

No matter what the motive, these pri- 
vately arranged baby transactions flourish 
on the same combination of factors—the 
scarcity of babies available for adoption, 
the stigma placed by society on mother- 
hood without marriage, and the fact that 
too many girls who are illegitimately 
pregnant fail to receive the benefit of 
social services. 


Interest in Adoption 


It is impossible to measure the extent 
of the baby market or to judge accurately 
whether it is on the increase. No nation- 
wide figures on adoption exist, and some 
states compile no such statistics. 

There has always been, of course, a 
steady flow of prospective adoptive parents 
whose motives cannot be questioned. They 
are couples well qualified for parenthood 
who have tried to have a child of their 
own and have had a competent medical 
opinion that this is probably impossible. 
Adoption is a logical answer to their de- 
sire for a child. They will have the in- 
terest of the child genuinely at heart. 

In some places, however, the demand 
for babies for adoption has obviously been 
on the increase. Child placing agencies 
feel its pressure and independent placers 
undoubtedly feel it also. Some of the rea- 
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sons for the current interest grows out 
of the war. People have more money 
with which to bring up children. Many 
young service wives who think or know 
that they cannot bear children envy their 
friends who are with child or already 
have young children. “They themselves 
are lonely without their husbands. The 
idea of adopting a child spreads easily 
among them. Back of some of the desire 
of these young women to adopt a child 
at this time, when death of young men is 
part of everyone’s consciousness, may be 
the same instinct for continuation of the 
human race as is behind having one’s 
own child. There may also be all sorts 
of personal reasons growing out of the 
fact that the generation that would now 
be establishing new families and homes 
is disrupted from this normal practice by 
the enormous upheaval of war. 


Cast of Characters “a 


The cast of characters in the adoption 
drama is large: 


The child should hold the center of 
the stage. His whole future is at stake. 
He should be protected from unnecessary 
separation from his parents, from adop- 
tion by people unfit to have responsibility 
for rearing a child, and from interference 
of his natural parents after he has been 
happily established in his adoptive home. 
This last risk is a danger he faces if his 
real parents have some legal claim be- 
cause of defects in the adoption procedure. 


The natural parents may be a recently 
bereaved husband or wife, or may be un- 
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married. They should be protected from 
losing their child through hurried de- 
cisions made under special strain and 
anxiety. The unmarried mother usually 
bears the brunt of the decision about the 
child’s future, with the father playing 
an all too minor role. Most unmarried 
mothers are young, perhaps too young to 
make competent judgments, particularly 
in time of emotional upheaval. Forty- 
six percent of the unmarried mothers re- 
ported to the Bureau of the Census in 
1942 were from fifteen to nineteen years 
of age. 


The adoptive parents are all kinds of 
persons with all kinds of motives, includ- 
ing, as we have said, a genuine interest in 
bringing up a child. Their suitability 
should be judged by their potentiality for 
good parenthood for a particular child, 
not by their inherited wealth, education, 
success, fame, nor their effective pressure 
methods. They should be protected from 
taking responsibility for a child about 
whose heredity or potentialities they 
know nothing, and from later disturbance 
of their relationship to him by natural 
parents. 


The independent placers, are free 
lancers who arrange for new parents with- 
out benefit of professional child place- 
ment advice. Among them are_ black 
marketeers who “‘sell’” children for 
“profit.” In contrast, are the well-mean- 
ing baby placers, including representatives 
of the most valued groups in the com- 
munity — hospitals, physicians, nurses, 
lawyers, clergymen, and housewives. 
Usually they have no realization of the 
damage they can do to their own “clients,” 
as well as to the baby. But an ill-advised 
placement can bring life-long tragedy to 
a child as well as to his adoptive parents. 


Social workers, know how dangerous 
to the child independent placement is. 
But they are not all fully aware of what 
can be done about it. Sound protective 
procedures must be instituted to prevent 
indiscriminate child placement by “any- 
one.” The public interest in “baby black 
markets” aroused by newspapers and 
magazines presents a golden opportunity 
for conducting a campaign to obtain legal 
safeguards against loose adoption pro- 
cedures. 


What Can Be Done? 


Social workers will have to take a lead- 
ing part in building strong protection. A 
three-point program of action might be 
followed: educating the public on what 
is involved when children are placed for 
life; obtaining sound legislation to pro- 
vide and finance good placement pro- 
cedures; adjusting the programs of social 
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agencies to the task of changing the situa- 
tion—revolutionizing them if necessary. 

Social agencies must make a significant 
point clear to the public. They must 
somehow put across the fact that child 
welfare is a profession, as are medicine 
and the law, and requires, as they do, 
high standards of personnel and adminis- 
tration. No one unqualified in this work 
should attempt to select new parents for 
a child any more than he would try to 
practice in the other professions. 

An indication of the misunderstanding 
of what is involved, on the part of an- 
other profession, many of whose members 
take part in adoptions, is a statement in 
one of its professional periodicals: “The 
chances are that a home with disharmony, 
lack of emotional adjustment, or unstable 
individuals will not seek to adopt a 
child.” What evidence the child placing 
agencies have of the contrary! Out of 
just such disharmony and instability come 
many of the requests for children and 
many of the complaints against social 
agencies for not supplying them. 

A public agency responsible for in- 
vestigating adoption petitions in a com- 
munity with a population of some 900,000 
made eighty unfavorable recommendations 
in reporting on 648 adoptive homes dur- 
ing the last five years. In fifty-two of 
the eighty adverse reports the basic rea- 
son was the unfitness of adoptive parents 
for bringing up a child. The specific rea- 
sons were: unstable marriage; adoptive 
parents who were morally, mentally or 
physically unfit, not married, or financially 
unable to support a child. The records 
of child placement agencies contain many 
illustrations of applications from such 
persons. Many more couples unsuitable 
for parenthood patronize the independent 
placers. 

Social workers must help the public 
realize that the fight for better practices 
is not a struggle between opposing profes- 
sional groups for control of placement, 
but a struggle to protect a highly vulner- 
able group—young children about to be 
turned over to new parents. The public 
must be helped to understand that adop- 
tion is virtually irrevocable, for it is the 
conferring of parenthood in a relationship 
as permanent as though the child had heen 
born into the family. As such, an adop- 
tion should not be brought about until 
all factors have been considered and a 
satisfactory background for the child’s 
life has been assured, as definitely as 
possible. 

Many social agencies are already work- 
ing to improve their public relations with 
some of the groups listed in our cast of 
characters. They are trying to win the 
full understanding and confidence of pro- 
fessional groups closely linked with adop- 
tions. One child placing agency in a 


large city recently assigned a staff mem 
ber to make contacts with physicians anc 
their professional societies and explain th 
work of adoption agencies. She will at 
tempt to encourage physicians to use th 
agency’s services for any patient whe 
wishes to adopt a child or who wishes t 
place a child in adoption, The agenc) 
has met with a cooperative response 1 
the initial stages of this liaison work. 


Legislation and Procedures 


Not more than a quarter of the state: 
have adoption laws that approximate th 
standards recommended by the U. S. Chil 
dren’s Bureau as essential to adequate pro 
tection. Although forty states have withir 
the last five years improved their adoptior 
legislation in some respects, adequate lega’ 
safeguards and related procedures are stil 
not generally provided. | 

Under these conditions of inadequate 
control or complete lack of control, the 
baby markets have inevitably developed 
Some states or cities have developed 
reputation for easy and quick acquisitior 
of babies by would-be adoptive parents! 
They attract residents of other states 
among them many who cannot meet the 
standards required for adoption in thei 
own states. In one state (where a legis; 
lative campaign is now going on), 
couple or even a single person can obtair 
a child from a hospital or through any 
free lancer, complete the adoption withi 
a few hours, and disappear across th 
state line out of the state’s jurisdiction 

What kind of legislation will cut awa 
the foundations of these and other harm 
ful practices? According to “Essential: 
of Adoption Law and Procedures,” re 
cently released by the Children’s Burea 
the welfare of the child, the right of th 
natural parents, and the security of th 
adopting parents can be safeguarded b 
observance of the following principles: 

“(1) Adoption proceedings should b 
before a court accustomed to handlin 
children’s cases, in the locality or stat 
where the petitioners for adoption resid 
or are known; (2) the court should hav 
the benefit of study and recommendation 
by the state welfare department in ever 
proposed child adoption. This depart! 
ment should be made a party to ever 
adoption proceeding or at least shoul 
have the right to appear at the hearing} 
(3) consent to adoption should be o 
tained from the natural parents, or, i 
their parental rights have been legall 
relinquished or terminated, from a perso 
or agency having legal responsibility fo 
the child and the right to consent to ado 
tion; (4) court hearings should be close 
to the public and the confidential natut 
of the records should be assured; (5) 
period of residence in the adoption hom 
preferably of one year, should be require! 
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{prior to issuance of the final adoption 
jdecree, so that the suitability of the adop- 
;tion may be determined; (6) provision 
should be made for removal of children 
‘from homes found to be unsuitable, and 
for their care and guardianship after re- 
(moval; (7)° safeguards should be pro- 
vided in related laws, such as those affect- 
ng relinquishment of parental rights, 


tody of the child, to assure in all such 
matters, as well as in the adoption pro- 
yreedings, the welfare of the child and 
che rights and obligations of the parents.” 


Relinquishment of the Child 


_ Many who are writing about abolish- 
jing “baby markets” count too heavily on 
ji new or revised state adoption law to 
iolve the difficulties. They overlook the 
fact that it is not until the child is in 
the new home that the law begins to 
jpperate. 

| The important step of severance of 
4 arental rights often comes before that. 
4\Luch confusion exists under present laws 
is to what actions constitute the termina- 
jion of these rights. Various informal 
yvays of voluntarily relinquishing parental 
Jights and responsibilities are permitted 
jn different states. The Children’s Bu- 
eau advocates legislation providing that 
fio transfer of rights in a child shall be 
jalid and binding without judicial sanc- 
tion. Such legislation should also make 
Tt clear that “consent to adoption” does 
jiot terminate the parental relationship 
‘hor give another person the rights that 
jan be obtained only through legal 
wuardianship or adoption proceedings. The 
State welfare department should have the 
fesponsibility for investigation and report 
fo the court in the transfer of parental 

ights. 
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Three monkeys sat in a cocoanut tree 
Discussing things as they’re said to be. 

Said one to the others, ““Now listen, you two— 
There’s a certain rumor that can’t be true, 
That man descended from our noble race. 


Why, the very idea! It’s a dire disgrace! 


No monkey ever deserted his wife, 
Starved her baby or ruined her life. 
And you’ve never known a mother monk 
To leave her young with others to bunk 
Till they scarcely knew their mother. 


Many adoption placements detrimental 
to the child result from the mother’s sign- 
ing in blank a consent to adoption, usually 
without proper consideration of what is 
involved, and sometimes under duress. 
These releases often not only violate the 
mother’s legal rights but may eventualty 
bring about difficulties for the adoptive 
parents. 

When parents are voluntarily relin- 
quishing a child, it is advisable that all 
rights in him, including the right to con- 
sent to adoption, be given to an agency. 
When an unmarried mother is involved 
this action protects the future security of 
the adoptive home, for the identity of the 
adoptive parents can be concealed from 
her. 

The state discharges its responsibility 
for the welfare of its people through legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive branches. 
In the adoption legislation and procedures 
being developed in different parts of the 
country, the state department of welfare 
is, aS an executive branch, being given a 
more and more dominant role. The °de- 
partment is the expression of the state’s 
social interest in its children. It has re- 
sponsibility for leadership in improving 
standards for care of children and in de- 
veloping, extending, and strengthening 
services to children under both state and 
local auspices. It is the logical defender 
of the child deprived of its parents and 
the child about to be relinquished by its 
parents. 

In the situations surrounding adop- 
tions, the local community is the scene of 
action. Here must be developed the ser- 
vices for the child and both sets of parents. 
“A child welfare worker in every county” 
is a goal pertinent to the subject of child 
adoption. When the goal is finally 
reached, the state department of welfare 
can work through a network of services 


The Monkey’s Viewpoint 


And another thing you’ll never see— 


covering all local units to protect the un- 
married mother and her child. Many of 
these girls now leave their own small com- 
munities for cities because they know of 
no one at home from whom they can seek 
advice. 


A Dynamic Program 


In campaigning for an adoption law 
and procedures having to do with child 
placement, it is well to design the law 
to fit the actual situation in a state. A 
law effective in one state is not necessarily 
good for another. 

Social agencies must deepen and widen 
their services in response to the unmar- 
ried mothers’ need for a chance to con- 
sider carefully the future of their babies. 
Can these agencies study their programs 
and find ways to finance necessary re- 
visions? Can they do whatever is re- 
quired to make themselves vigorous com- 
petitors of independent placers? 

Some agencies, especially those for un- 
married mothers, may have to revolu- 
tionize their services. They will have to 
abandon set ways that are out of keeping 
with modern knowledge and methods. To 
offset the coercion now frequently used 
on unwed girls to give up their babies 
without sufficient thought, they must give 
the kind of service that will attract girls 
to them. They should meet the girl on 
her own ground and begin with the prob- 
lem uppermost in her mind, whether it 
is medical care or adoption. They should 
serve her where she is and not attempt 
to send her back to her own state or com- 
munity before she is ready for such a 
step. 

If, within the framework of community 
concern, social agencies can answer the 
girl’s real needs, the roots and branches 
of independent placement will wither 
from lack of nutriment. 


A monk build a fence around a cocoanut tree 
And let the cocoanuts go to waste 

Forbidding all other monks a taste. 

Why, if I build a fence around this tree 


Starvation would force you to steal from me. 


Here’s another thing a monk won't do; 
Go out at night and get on a stew; 
Or use a gun or a club or a knife 


To take some other monkey’s life. 


Yes, man descended, the onery cuss, 
But brother, he didn’t descend from us. 


Anon. 
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Drawing by Scheel 


Figures, Fantasies and Facts 


| 
ELBERT L. HOOKER shoots at some of the bogeys commonly 
| 


R esearcu and statistics are not 
synonymous, as it is sometimes assumed 
in social work. But unfortunately, 
the feeling that one must be a “statis- 
tician”’ in order to undertake ‘‘research”’ 
often blocks the caseworker or the group- 
worker from instituting systematic and 
useful studies for which they are quite 
competent. Many social workers seem to 
feel that research is something detached 
and remote from practice, policy, and 
philosophy. Happily, this conception is 
not universal, for if it were, social work 
could never acquire a body of professional 
knowledge and transferable techniques. 

An interesting thing, the phobias, obses- 
sions, and compulsive fears that seem to 
exist towards figures! Until recently 
mathematics, more than any other subject, 
was generally regarded as having dis- 
ciplinary mental values. It was assumed 
that if rigid mathematical principles 
could be instilled in little Johnny, they 
would carry over into other aspects of 
his mind and personality. Mathematics 
was character forming, and the stern dis- 
cipline of its authoritarian logic would 
make Johnny orderly and obedient. You 
do not have to be too much of a Freudian 
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surrounding statistical research 


to speculate on how the distaste and 
antipathy for ‘math’ arose. Mathe- 
matics, the stern disciplinarian, became a 
symbol of the authority of the father 
person, and in his more unlovely traits 
at that. So all the hostility of little 
Johnny toward his father as the hated 
rival for mother, was projected on an 
unconscious level to poor, unsuspecting, 
and indeed wholly innocent, arithmetic! 

At any rate, the antipathy exists, even 
if it seems to be lessening. For whatever 
reasons, it is probably at its zenith among 
social workers and workers in kindred 
fields. Few situations are more _heart- 
breaking, even for the person most com- 
fortably skilled in handling his own emo- 
tions, than breaking the news to a student 
caseworker that she has to take a course 
in statistics. Here is real suffering, for 
the caseworker, at least. 


Consider the Average 


Statistics —the use of quantitative 
methods and measuring devices—is only 
one of the tools employed in social re- 
search. But because it is an extremely 
important tool its function and use ought 
to be better understood by social work 


and turns them into thin air 


administrators. All of us now deal sq 
very much with quantitative data, eithe 
directly in our work or in familiarizin 
ourselves with what others are doing, that 
some understanding of statistical prin- 
ciples and how to avoid the more obvious 
pitfalls is essential. Moreover, the genera! 
use of quantitative data is so commor 
that even the daily routine of living re| 
quires some statistical knowledge. Ang 
while considerable time and practice ar 
needed to acquire skill in refined statistical 
analysis, a relatively few hours devote 
to the study of elementary principles wil 
pay direct dividends, both professional an 
otherwise. | 

Consider the time honored “average.” 
Indeed, much of our thinking can bé 
demonstrated to be quantitative, whethe| 
we are aware of it or not. How many 
times do we hear such remarks as “thy 
Negro is happy-go-lucky and musical,” ol 
“red-heads have high tempers,” of 
“blondes are fickle and frivolous,” or “hi 
looks like the criminal type,” or “Latin 
are great lovers,” or “Mexicans are lazj 
and renee or “labor leader 
are racketeers.” Anyone can add to th 
list himself, almost ad infinitum. The 
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jiare all “stereotypes,” and such. stereo- 
types are statistical abstractions, pure 
land simple. They are a form of aver- 
tage, though, of course, usually derived 
iH rom informal and unconscious mental 
jprocesses. 
I} There is nothing wrong with stereo- 
types, except that most of them, based as 


‘ hey are either on folklore or crude, in- 
formal, largely unconscious individual 
‘counting’ procedures, have little or no 
jfoundation in fact. Group characteristics, 


Stypes, and similarity of traits do exist, 


find summarized as “typical,” but little 
redence should be placed in folk stereo- 
types until they are scientifically validated. 
verages of one kind or another are 
ssential to our thinking and to our 
Drocesses of adjustment, both as_ indi- 
viduals and groups. They should, how- 
iever, be based on careful, methodical and 
Winbiased observation. Inasmuch as stereo- 
Mypes condition our attitudes and actions 
yoward our fellowmen and fellow groups, 
t might be wholesome to ask ourselves 


The Danger of Bias 


This leads to another point about the 
jise of statistics—that the control of bias 
lind prejudice in statistical interpretation 
js just as important as in any other form 
>f interpretation. A quantitative con- 
@lusion may be equally as biased as a 
iualitative one. Statistical procedures do 
hot create objectivity of themselves. It is 
rue however, and should be strongly em- 
iphasized, that they do offer ways and 
feneans of greatly reducing subjectivity, 
thnd thus make for objectivity. But true 
Wbjectivity for the social scientist exists 
ipnly as an ideal, or better perhaps, as a 
roncept. None of us can be men from 
Mars. No statistical technique can eman- 
iRipate us from our mind-sets and from 
the cultural milieu which conditions our 
values, goals, emotions, and thinking. We 
dill have our own particular sets of biases 
ind prejudices, though their number and 
Sweight vary greatly from individual to 
Mndividual. 

/ Nevertheless, in interpreting statistical 
is well as any other kind of material, 
‘ve must divest ourselves of our biases as 
dnuch as we can. This means that we 
nust have a healthy self-awareness of our 
)wn emotions and feelings, else our selec- 
tion of data and our conclusions may go 
Yar astray. Whether we recognize it or 
hot, much of the data with which we deal 
4s as heavily weighted with emotional con- 
‘ent for us as is the dynamic relationship 
}etween social caseworker and client. Just 
lus the caseworker must be as cognizant as 
ossible of her own inner attitudes in 
iyrder to handle her own emotions and 
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reactions and thus diagnose and treat her 
client more effectively, so must the in- 
terpreter of social statistics be aware of 
himself. Otherwise, he may easily fall 
into the category of a famous social 
scientist of the nineteenth century, of 
whom his detractors said, “he never let 
a fact interfere with a theory.” 


This You Must Do 


All of this is by way of background. 
lf one is to make an intelligent use of 
statistics, one must understand that it is 
only one of many research tools, that it 
is a quantitative not a qualitative device, 
and that while statistical procedures offer 
a means to further objectivity, they can- 
not guarantee it. Now let us see what 
it takes to make the most of this tool in 
any statistical research project which we 
may have in mind. 

Our first concern must be with the 
adequacy of our raw data. Unless the 
basic material is sound, it makes no dif- 
ference how refined may be the processes 
of tabulation, manipulation, and analysis. 
No statistical technique can transform 
bad data into good. 

There have been elaborate statistical 


studies and monographs which at first 


glance have given the appearance of sci- 
ence par excellence. But they were noth- 
ing but meaningless mental gymnastics, 
in which a technician was displaying his 
virtuosity. Had he been a scientist, or 
even an artist, he would have devoted 
more time and thought to seeing that he 
had a sound foundation upon which to 
perform his gyrations. More difficult 
problems arise in designing and setting 
up sound social research projects with 
units that are valid and reliable than are 
met in the statistical manipulation of the 
material, once it is in. This is not to 
say, of course, that the latter is not a 
problem beset and time consuming process, 
which requires also imagination and a 
creative spark. 

Closely related to the adequacy of our 
data must be our concern with what we 
are going to count. The most funda- 
mental single element of any statistical 
study is categorization—the definition and 
classification of the basic units which are 
to be counted or measured, and then 
manipulated. That is the primary step, 
primary in two senses of the word. You 
must know your field, or you will not 
know what to count or measure, if in- 
deed, you can even see anything to count 
at all. A field cannot be reduced to mean- 
ingful elements except by a person 
thoroughly conversant with that field. 

After our material is in, and we have 
counted what we had decided to count 
or measure, we have then to decide what 
it means, if anything. And here we are 
confronted with two popular and rather 


conflicting ideas about the nature of 
statistics. 

One is that figures speak for them- 
selves. The second is that figures do not 
lie, but liars figure. The latter is some- 
times expressed somewhat strongly: 
“There are liars, damned liars, and sta- 
tisticians.” The second notion probably 
has its element of truth, but not the first. 
Figures never speak for themselves. What- 
ever meaning any given body of statistics 
possesses is no more and no less than that 
put into it by the individual interpreter. 
This is an obvious point, perhaps, but one 
frequently overlooked, as even casual in- 
spection of published material will demon- 
strate. It has been maintained, and with 
a slight degree of truth, that statistics are 
but symptoms of unknown causal proc- 
esses. “Symbols” is a more accurate word, 
though still considerably less than a half 
truth. Incidentally, that point of view 
was held by an eminent social scientist, 
an authority on methodology, who for 
years frowned upon the statistical method, 
while keenly maintaining that truth is 
found, or perhaps “revealed” is better, 
through the so-called case study method. 
In his later years, he married a brilliant 
young statistician from whom he presum- 
ably learned about the facts of life. At 
any rate, he became much more statistical 
in his approach than he was. 


Compartmental Interpreters 


Closely related to the idea that figures 
speak for themselves is another notion 
which frequently blocks the student of 
social facts from making the most of his 
data. Often he is under the illusion that 
his generalizations must be entirely and 
exclusively derived from the data he has 
found in his specific project. When in- 
terpreting these, he attempts to compart- 
mentalize himself, putting to one side of 
his mind everything else he knows, for 
fear that the purity of his conclusions 
might be contaminated. In statistical in- 
terpretation, the individual should make 
use of every experience he has ever had 
and every bit of knowledge that he has 
or can obtain which will enable him to 
put more meaning into his data. 

Fhe ‘“compartmental” type of inter- 
preter is in the minority, and is found 
most frequently among professional social 
scientists, though by no means exclusively 
with them. Another type, more common, 
needs only one little fact, or supposed fact, 
to start imagination and pre-conceptions 
producing a riot of cosmic generaliza- 
tions and universals. 

Finally, after you have decided what 
you are going to say about the things 
you have counted, you have to put your 
facts and your ideas in shape for other 
people to read. 

‘There has been a popular notion that 
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the statistician should be more concerned 
with what he has to say, than how he 
says it. To say this idea has some merit, 
smacks almost of heresy today, when so 
much emphasis is placed on attention- 
getting mechanisms and on graphic ex- 
pression of data. Format and graphic ex- 


pression play an essential role, to be sure, 


not merely for purposes of presentation, . 


but also as analytical tools for the statis- 
tician. But too often the emphasis is on 
making an impression instead of on mean- 
ingful expression. The first consideration 
in the incorporation of statistical material 
is, what should be said, what is the sig- 
nificance of the data; and second (always 
second) is, how best to present it. If 
the data reveal nothing of interest’ if they 
are of no significance, as is sometimes 
quite unavoidably so, they should be 
charged off to profit and loss. Beautiful 
charts and graphs of meaningless data 
remain meaningless except to students of 
the more esoteric forms of art. 


Case Study vs Statistics 


Perhaps this brief discussion of the 
nature of the statistical method will help 
resolve the ancient controversy between 
the caseworker and the statistician. Al- 
though bitter debates over the best method 
of social research are less in evidence than 
in years gone by, they are still common 
enough. The war between the proponents 
of the case study method and of the sta- 
tistical method is still being waged, 
though with fewer participants — fewer 
participants, not because they are all that 
have survived the ferocious intellectual 
wrestling bouts between the two schools 
of methodology, but also because a new 
viewpoint is being accepted. This more 
or less private war has sometimes been 
referred to as the case study method 


versus the statistical method, the former 
being closely allied with “sympathetic in- 
sight,” and the latter with an “objective” 
approach. This is rather a ridiculous con- 
ception, since the methods are not in op- 
position, but can more accurately be de- 
scribed as being complementary to one 
another. Actually, the conflict is more 
philosophical than methodological. 

No single method is “‘best.”” What is 
best for any given problem is the method 
that will most adequately answer that 
problem. Some problems require certain 
methods, others quite different ones. To 
be precise—or perhaps to quibble (the 
distinction between being precise and 
quibbling is sometimes a rather fine one) 
—there is no case study method. All that 
is meant by case study method is the study 
of a single unit, whether that single unit 
be a person, a family, a community, or 
a situation. Many different methods and 
techniques, including statistical analysis, 
may be employed in the study of a single 
unit. 

The moral of this treatise, if it has a 
moral, is that the use and interpretation 
of statistics depends, in the long run, on 
the statistician. 

The idea is widespread that a statis- 
ticlan is a man who knows all about 
figures. What kind of figures? Oh, all 
kinds of figures. A more erroneous notion 
never existed, but a very common one 
it is. Who knows the most about medical 
statistics? An economist? An engineer? 
No, the $64 answer is, the man with 
medical knowledge, adequately equipped 
with statistical competence. No matter 
how profoundly the student knows the 
basic principles of statistical procedure, 
he is no more competent to interpret sta- 
tistics in a field with which he is un- 
familiar, than he is to pass judgment upon 


a qualitative statement made by an expert 
‘1 another field. Statistics are simply a 
way of finding and summarizing knowl- 
edge within a given field. The statistician 
must know both his statistics and his field 
in order to arrive at generalizations that 


are valid. 
Statistics Are Created 


This does not mean there are no sta- 
tistics per se, nor methods of social re- 
search as such. There are certain prin- 
ciples common to all scientific research, 
and many that are peculiar to social sta- 
tistics and social research. But statistical 
research is primarily a tool which the 
man of scientific method uses in his own 
area or areas of competence. It is a de- 
vice which he substitutes for the crude 
rule-of-thumb measures which are used 
by all of us in much of our everyday 
thinking and generalization. 

The more carefully we design our re- 
search and the collection of our material, 
the fewer data we will have to discard, 
although there may be some. No tears 
should be shed over these, for they are 
the more or less inevitable waste-products 
of research. On the other hand, it is true 
that no matter how carefully the research 
is planned, quite unexpected and valuable 


by-products occasionally develop. But the | 


possibility of some waste-products, or of 
occasional valuable by-products does not 
give point to just “gathering statistics,” 
as the phrase goes, in the hope that 
something significant might show up. 
(“Gathering statistics’ sounds as though 
data lay around just waiting to be picked 
like wild flowers in a field.) 

Statistics are not gathered. They are 
created, and the more purposefully they 
are created, the sounder may be their in- 


terpretation, the more adequate their use. | 


» Education has never been under compulsion, as have business and science, to 
keep abreast of the times—ConstTaANce WARREN, president of Sarah Lawrence 


College. 


» The critical question is not whether we shall create power, but whether we 
can produce people who know what to do with it—-Harotp W. SrokE, on his 
inauguration as president of the University of New Hampshire. 


» When children have parents (and teachers, too) who are as democratic as 
healthy children usually are in their choice of friends and guests, one of the 
greatest factors in the problem of prejudice will be removed.—SisteR MARY DE 
Lournpgs, in Intercultural Education News. 


» The President has a big responsibility but so have we. That’s the Way it ts 
in a democracy. We can’t just tap him on the shoulder and say “O.K., Buddy, 


you're elected. 


It’s all up to you.” 


Don’t look now, my friends, but there’s 


History right behind us, tapping us on our shoulder, and saying, “O.K., Buddy, 
you're elected. It’s up to you.”—Lewis MERRILL, president of the United Office 
and Professional Workers of America, CIO. 
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A. RECENT graduate of one of 
| our schools of social work estimates that 
}) the cost of his professional education, un- 
} dergraduate and graduate, adds up to 
| about $7,000. He hopes it’s worth it— 
) and thinks it is. But he rather plaintively 
wishes that the general public better ap- 
preciated the “long, expensive and rigor- 
j ous training” from which he has just 
i emerged. If this were the case, he thinks, 
boards of directors would be more will- 
ing to pay adequate salaries to the work- 
ers in their agencies. 

Unfortunately for my friend, only a 
4 very small proportion of the people to- 
) day practicing social work have gone this 
full route of “expensive and rigorous” 
training. It is doubtful whether any 
broadly successful interpretation of the 
‘( role of training as a prerequisite to pro- 
» fessional status can be convincing until, 
‘} within social work itself, there is a recon- 
| ciliation between high ideals for the few 
‘f and the realities accepted by the many. 
Altogether wholesome, therefore, is the 
i debate, within social work educational 
“| circles, over the respective merits of 
# graduate and undergraduate training. 
Out of this we may hope will come a 
'broader perspective from which to view 
4} our total training problem, with a truer 
) synthesis of present seemingly divergent 
| approaches and philosophies. 
At the moment some feel that the 
4 American Association of Schools of So- 
i cial Work were quite wrong, or at least 
} grossly premature, in insisting on two 
i years of graduate work in a graduate 
| school as a prerequisite for professional 
} status. While by no means supporting this 
extreme point of view, Anne Fenlason in 
i her “Undergraduate Training” [see Sur- 
vey Midmonthly, September 1944, page 
251], ably sets forth the values of under- 
) graduate study for vocational orientation, 
| as well as for preprofessional preparation. 
(Others, who shared in the movement for 
(j) graduate training as a professional pre- 
} requisite, now gloomily fear that the link 
which they forged between high profes- 
\sional standards and maximum _ profes- 
i sional education, is greatly in jeopardy. 
| Without supporting any such arbitrary 
| position, Leona Massoth in “Changes in 
ithe Schools” [see Survey Midmonthly, 
| November 1944, page 317], suggests con- 
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| SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 


Training for Practice 


JOHN A. REIMERS tells how the School of Social Administration 


at Ohio State University relates curriculum to the jobs to be done. 


siderable restraint in the use of under- 
graduate study. 


Not **Either—Or”’ 


My own experience convinces me that 
the issue is not graduate versus under- 
graduate study. Rather, that we need 
more and clearer thinking about our over- 
all concept of the function and techniques 
of social work itself, and the relationship 
of both undergraduate and graduate study 
to the practical implementation of that 
concept. 

There is danger that many graduates 
of accredited schools of social work 
(AASSW member schools) will give a 
reactionary appraisal to the potentialities 
of undergraduate or even of one-year 
graduate education, because they took 
part in the successful effort to establish 
the two-year graduate experience as the 
basic requirement for professional status. 
Also, the traditional concentration on so- 
cial casework training for positions which 
warrant and demand two years of 
graduate work (largely for private case- 
work agencies and public welfare super- 
visory positions), makes it difficult for 
the average professionally trained person 
to think freely about the professional re- 
quirements for the many other varied and 
diverse fields which comprise contem- 
porary social work. 

I am not intending to disparage the 
efforts of either the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work or the Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers. Both 
have been potent instrumentalities of pro- 
fessional discipline over the past twenty 
years. The AASSW, with the support 
of the American Association of Social 
Workers, has defined a minimum com- 
mon curriculum for full professional edu- 
cation, involving a two-year graduate de- 
gree. But, in the drive for this, neither 
organization has had time until recently 
to share in the determination of content 
suitable to undergraduate preparation. 

This has tended toward separatism 
rather than unity among those responsible 
for developing these logically related 
levels of education. It has made for a 
dogmatic formulation of special needs on 
the part of leaders in those fields not in- 
cluded in the perspective of the dominant 
training groups. 


The fact that the School of Social Ad- 
ministration at Ohio State University ap- 
preciates both graduate and undergraduate 
curricula has given ample occasion for 
both experimentation with and specula- 
tion over the values in these two ap- 
proaches. Its courses in casework, penol- 
ogy and corrections, vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped, groupwork and 
recreation, community organization (spe- 
cifically focused on administrative person- 
nel for community chests and councils of 
social agencies) and research, offer the 
basic materials for social work training, 
both ‘‘generic” and “specific.” 


Guiding Principles 

This school first offered courses in so- 
cial work in 1906, and was a charter 
member of the AASSW, organized in 
1919. During the next twenty years it 
continued to amplify offerings at both 
undergraduate and graduate levels. In 
the beginning the social sciences were 
stressed, but as new courses were added 
the curricula became heavily vocational, 
especially at the undergraduate level. This 
was partly due to the belief that the chief 
task of the undergraduate curricula was 
to train operating level workers—case- 
workers and groupworkers—whereas the 
task of the graduate level was to train 
administrators. From the early Thirties 
until 1939 most of the AASSW minimum 
curriculum content was offered in the 
senior undergraduate year. 

From 1937 to 1942, consistent with ac- 
tion by the AASSW requiring that pro- 
fessional curricula be put on a graduate 
basis, the faculty gave much thought to 
the best method of shifting the school’s 
structure to one which would be in keep- 
ing with the thinking (which it shared) 
of its accrediting association. Yet the 
faculty did not wish to eliminate its un- 
dergraduate curricula, but rather to con- 
tinue serving the growing demands for 
college graduates reasonably equipped for 
junior staff positions in public assistance, 
court and penal, and groupwork programs. 

Several immediately practical guiding 
principles came to the fore in this re- 
examination of curriculum. The first was 
the rediscovery that the allocation of con- 
tent between undergraduate and graduate 
courses must not be static, but continually 
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changing to meet changing requirements 
in each of the several fields of practice. 

A second involved facing the fact that 
the several fields of practice are not at 
the same state of development in their 
definition of training content or in their 
effective demand for trained personnel. 

A third was that stagnation of indi- 
vidual professional development was apt 
to result when too much technical con- 
tent was given to undergraduates. “That 
is, there was danger that subject matter 
might be understood without being .ap- 
preciated. This was particularly true of 
social casework materials as evidenced by 
the small number of students who took 
steps to complete the graduate course of 
study. Continuing students quite com- 
monly considered the content of their 
courses boring and repetitive. Their un- 
dergraduate work had not really equipped 
them to use the principles or to move on 
to more advanced content. 

As a result, in 1942 several courses 
were transferred to the graduate school, 


but a significant combination of special- 
ized junior professional work was re- 
tained at the undergraduate level. For 
example, the undergraduate curriculum 
previously titled, “Social Casework” was 
more appropriately described as ‘The 
Public Assistance Worker.” This modi- 
fication did not imply that public as- 
sistance administrators should not employ 
graduate-trained caseworkers. Rather, it 
was a realistic recognition of the limita- 
tions of salary and content in most Ohio 
public assistance jobs. Less professional 
skill was required to carry out existing 
public assistance policies than was the 
case in agencies rendering a greater de- 
gree of individualized service. On the 
other hand, the graduate level curriculum 
in social casework was designed to equip 
personnel with a maximum of casework 
skills for both public and private agencies. 

This reappraisal of both graduate and 
undergraduate curricula necessitated a 
careful examination of the relationship: of 
social work to the social sciences. 


Teamplay for a common goal 


A most helpful contribution to ou 
thinking at this point was the recollectio 
of Edward T. Devine’s early definitio 
of the fundamental nature and functio 
of social work itself. ‘‘Social work, ther 
is the sum of all efforts made by societ 
to ‘take up its own slack,’ to provide fo 
individuals when its established institu 
tions fail them, to supplement those es 
tablished institutions and to modify then 
at those points at which they have proves 
to be badly adapted to social needs. I 
may have for its objective the relief o 
individuals and the improvement of con 
ditions. It may be carried on by the gov 
ernment or by an incorporated societ 
or by an informal group or by an in 
dividual. Or it may be the temporar 
excrescence of some older institutior 
which exists primarily for some othe 
function. It may be well done or badly 
. . . It may be inspired by sympathy o1 
expedience or fear of revolution or ever 
evolutionary change, or by a sense o: 
justice and decency.” 


“Social Trouble Shooters” 


This recognizes that the social worke1 
is in a real sense a “social trouble 
shooter’; a sort of specialist in social im- 
provement. To discharge this functior 
calls for an understanding of the basic 
nature of social life as well as of the 
processes of individual adjustment to it 
The social worker must be able to analyz 
the particular difficulty involved in th 
situation he is called upon to “troubl 
shoot.” In addition he must have th 
skill to get things moving on some rea 
sonably acceptable basis fairly quickly} 
Put in another way, the wise and effectiv 
use of his skills must rest upon his un 
derstanding of the facts of life. 

It seems clear that no sharp line o 
demarcation can be drawn between th 
subject matter of social work (as dis 
tinguished from its technical skills) an 
that which is the proper concern of th 
social sciences as a group—economics, pol 
Nitical science, history, sociology, an 
thropology, and psychology. Rather, 
good neighbor policy should prevail. <A 
an art, social work must opportunisticall- 
seize upon any facts or concepts whic 
give a sufficient understanding of socia 
breakdown to be helpful in alleviating 
its consequences. On the other hand, #) 
a particular variety of breakdown com 
tinues to assume such proportions that 
new social inistitutions are created to dea 
with it, this becomes a logical interes 
for sociologists, economists, and other 

Such an interest accompanied the “ré 
lief’ developments of the past twent! 
years. In 1925, relief was the rath 
exclusive concern of social work, an 
courses dealing with standards of livin 
were primarily of social work origin an 
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' concern. Out of the vicissitudes of wide- 
» spread unemployment and relief-giving in 
' the early Thirties came the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935 and its several amend- 
ments. Since 1935 the several phases of 
social security have properly come to be 
major matters of concern to sociology and 
economics. Surely most schools of social 
work are currently relying more on such 
departments for the presentation of the 
| basic facts of social security than was true 
even five years ago. Meanwhile, social 
work has continued its interest in other 
| phases of social breakdown and social ad- 
| justment, in a social setting greatly 
| changed since 1925 or even 1935. This 
) ever changing, yet intimate relationship 
between social work and the social sci- 
} ences is desirable and sound. The genius 
‘) and special contribution of social work 
lies in its skilled use of unique methods 
_and not in “squatters’ rights” to any area 
| of subject matter. 


Integration—the Answer 


An understanding of the generic func- 
tion of social work thus helps to clarify 
} the relative roles of social science and 
‘ vocational orientation in an integrated 
m| undergraduate and graduate curriculum. 
i The undergraduate curriculum should 

consist primarily of an interdepartmental 
‘{ major in the social sciences, centering in 
the school of social work, if the college 
) or university has one, otherwise in 
¥ sociology. This is logical, because the 
+ knowledge of these sciences is necessary 
/if the changing points of “‘social slack” 
are to be recognized and if specialized 
methods or techniques are themselves to 
be understood and used with a sense 
* of appropriateness. An undergraduate 
equipped with this knowledge is in a 
better position to understand and use in- 
formation about current programs and 
4 practices of social agencies than one who 
does not have it. Add to the social science 
@ major a limited amount of attention to 
general social work methods, such as 
& “The Social Work Approach to Life 
Adjustment,” “Interviewing,” “Group 
} Leadership,” and the four years are filled. 
' Students who go no further have a basic 
preparation commensurate with practical 
/ requirements in many areas. With in-ser- 
vice training they can handle a variety 
/ of jobs with growing competence and an 


,/immediately following undergraduate 
«) work or after a period of employment. 

Graduate education must increasingly 
Astart with the kind of preprofessional 
equipment just described. It should give 
‘most of its time to moving on from under- 
standing to diagnosis and treatment. Such 
} professional education is arduous and time 
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consuming. Knowledge from the social 
sciences must be integrated with and 
added to a broad understanding of the 
five characteristic methods of social work 
—casework, groupwork, community or- 
ganization, administration and_ research. 
A significant measure of skill in one of 
those methods must be achieved. Indi- 
vidualized laboratory teaching through 
closely integrated field work must be 
much more than “job experience” on the 
staff of an agency. Although costly, such 
field work is necessary to cultivate the 
skilled use of technical methods and to 
establish the self discipline of careful 
diagnostic thinking. 

Neither of these levels of training is 
more “elite” than the other. Both call 
for faculty members competent in their 
particular subjects. This is true not only 
for social work materials per se, but 
equally for the social science subject mat- 
ter. The availability of competent teach- 
ing personnel for the latter from social 
science departments in large universities 
is one of the great advantages of the loca- 
tion of a school of social work in such 
a set-up. 


The Real Need 


Finally, may we repeat, the most 
pressing need in social work education is 
not for rationalization of the respective 
merits of graduate or undergraduate 
study. Rather, it is two-fold: first, for 
greater professional clarity regarding the 
combination of skills required in the 


major traditional areas of practice, so 
that training for them really can be 
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generic as well as specific; second, for 
strengthened public relations for social 
work as a whole, so that understanding 
of and support for adequate training will 
not be limited to the privileged few. 

The last fifteen years have witnessed 
three successive tidal waves of need for 
social work: in the administration of a 
chaotic and generally inadequate relief 
program of the early Thirties; in the es- 
tablishment of social security programs of 
the late Thirties; and, most recently, in 
the development of special services to 
meet the war-occasioned needs of service- 
men and civilians. This rapid expansion 
of the field has kept the individual social 
worker’s nose close to the grindstone. More 
and more of the thinking about policy- 
making has had to be carried on at the 
national level through functional or- 
ganizations or governmental departments. 

Job analysis at the practitioner level 
needs to be revived. Only when the grass 
roots are really alive can we hope to make 
hay. Vitality generally moves from the 
roots upward. 

The concern should be with a job 
analysis point of view as much as with 
formal, carefully planned and executed 
studies. Every earnest social worker 
should feel freely the opportunity and 
the responsibility to anlyze the nature of 
his job and its requisite skills, rather than 
be expected to wait for official pronounce- 
ments from higher up.. Practitioners op- 
erating in this spirit can recheck and ex- 
pand our definition of social work— 
generic and specific—more effectively than 
national committees, functional organiza- 
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The social worker’s nose has been kept close to the grindstone 


tions, and governmental departments, op- 
erating alone. There should be more 
shared thinking between practitioners 
from functional groups. The groupworker 
and the community planner have a stake 
in and a contribution to make to any 
analysis of casework practice. Similarly, 
the caseworker and the groupworker have 
a stake in and a contribution to make to 
any analysis of the skills required in ad- 
ministering a community chest or a coun- 
cil of social agencies. At any rate, this is 
what we assume when we list casework, 
groupwork, community organization, ad- 
ministration, and research as the basic 
methods of social work, and require an 


acquaintance with each of every person 
receiving the full professional degree— 
a requirement of the AASSW since May 
1944, 

Further progress in social work edu- 
cation is dependent on improved general 
public relations for social work itself, not 
in the sense of more completely selling 
the public a “bill of goods,” as interpreta- 
tion is commonly construed, but of 
creating true mutual understanding. The 
“cause” of social work has become a citi- 
zens’ movement, and its standards of 
education and practice are now increas- 
ingly in the hands of “the people.” ‘This 
should occasion elation, for it frees social 


work to exercise a function in a truly 
democratic setting. But it also obligates 
social work to demonstrate skill and te 
show cause for the continued support of 
educational institutions devoted to the de- 
velopment of that skill. Social workers, 
the schools which train them, and the 
agencies in which they practice, have the 
opportunity to serve as technical con- 
sultants in this citizens’ movement, but 
they have not final control over decisions. 
All of social work must learn how to 
work with its public in this “century of 
the common man,’ and no segment can 
afford to play the role of a_ timid 
reactionary. 


BIRTH OF A COUNCIL 


NELL WHALEY 


State Department of Public Welfare, Frankfort, Ky. 


QO Nz day, about three years ago, 
a small girl leading her smaller sister 
went to the Red Cross office in Frank- 
fort, Ky., to ask for a pair of shoes for 
the little one. Out of the conferences 
called to decide how to handle this seem- 
ingly simple request has evolved the pres- 
ent Frankfort Council of Social Agencies, 
Inc. 

Frankfort, population 12,000, capital 
city of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
is 158 years old. It sits at the bottom of 
the Kentucky River cliffs, and the river 
winds through the town, cutting it into 
almost equal halves. One reason always 
advanced for its fair share of poverty, 
crime, and juvenile delinquency, is that, 
“When the prison was here those families 


came. and settled in the outskirts of 
Frankfort.” 


Community Study 


When a handful of interested workers 
and lay citizens began to look their com- 
munity needs in the face, they found that 
Frankfort had these social agencies: a 
Salvation Army, Red Cross, YMCA, 
and County Poor Commission. This 
seemed a meager equipment with which 
to meet the social needs of the community, 
and the group decided to launch a coun- 
cil of social agencies. In March 1942, a 
constitution was adopted and the Council 
immediately initiated a community study 
under a steering committee of five, aided 
by thirty volunteers. 

This study showed that the community 
badly needed a full time, qualified child 
welfare worker for the county. So a 
federal-state-county cooperative scheme 
for supporting a child welfare program 
was presented to the council of social 
agencies, approved, then put before the 
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county authorities. With considerable so- 
cial pressure (called “public clamor” by a 
reluctant official), the program was 
adopted. 


Some Achievements 


Soon the “juvenile delinquency era” 
descended on Frankfort. A children’s 
study revealed a serious situation, and a 
report was made at the psychological 
moment to a packed public meeting in 
the county court house, which voted to 
approve recommendations calling for im- 
provements in the Juvenile Court; sum- 
mer playgrounds and other additional 
recreation facilities; better law enforce- 
ment; visiting teachers; and more _ in- 
dividualized treatment of problem chil- 
dren in the schools. 

Following that meeting things have 
happened. Four summer playgrounds (one 
for Negro children) were installed, and 
operated under supervision. A qualified 
child welfare worker was secured. 

A single unit nursery school was started 
in the fall of 1943, for which funds were 
at first collected from Frankfort’s leading 
industries—a distillery, a shoe factory, 
and a garment factory. By the autumn 
of 1944, the school had increased to two 
units, with thirty-seven children. Then 
Lanham Act funds amounting to approxi- 
mately $47,000 were secured, and spon- 
sorship was turned over to the local board 
of education. 

The council also sponsored and ar- 
ranged for Social Hygiene Week in 
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February 1944, in collaboration with the 
state social hygiene associations and the 
national organization, the American So- 
cial Hygiene Association. 

In March 1944, the council arranged a 
public meeting at the court house to hear 
a “federal recreation man” explain what 
a war recreation committee could do, and 
soon a war recreation committee was or- 
ganized, with a representative group of 
men and women serving on it. The 
council turned over to this committee 
$3,500 which had been raised in 1943 
for recreation. The “Kain-Tuck Club” 
for young people, opening on March 1, 
1945, is a part of the recreation program. 
While counseling was given by the fed 
eral representative, financing is done en 
tirely by community funds. The~ boy 
and girls had a share in the planning and. 
organization of the club. 


Projects Ahead 


The November 1944 meeting was de- 
voted to the need for a mental hygien 
unit for Frankfort and Franklin County. 
as presented by a member of the state 
mental hygiene association. “The counci 
hopes in time to effect the organizatior 
of a private family service agency unde 
qualified leadership. 

Needless to say, much remains to be 
done in the way of social planning an 
execution. But the CSA is giving a con 
stant interpretation of welfare need 
through the monthly luncheon meeting 
attended by an average of forty represen: 
tative citizens; through speeches to clubs: 
and through news articles, for which the 
Frankfort State Journal has given exce 
lent space and cooperation. We feel tha. 
we have made significant progress in thi 
small community of ours. 
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AN ATTITUDE SURVEY 


A Welfare Staff Plays “Truth” 


What the city of Chicago Welfare Administration learned when it 
solicited employe opinion, by the commissioner, G. J. KLUPAR. 


W HEN the administration of a 
large public welfare agency invites its 
staff to play “truth,” it ought to be ready 
to take the consequences — unflattering 
criticism as well as praise. If it is, the 
game will prove to be a valuable instru- 
ment of staff participation, for it brings 
forth uninhibited suggestions for improve- 
ment while throwing into relief the suc- 
cessful policies and procedures which have 
won wholehearted support. 

This is what the City of Chicago Wel- 
fare Administration found when it made 
a survey of staff opinion on its program, 
policies, and procedures. Carried out 
through a questionnaire to be answered 
anonymously by every member of the 
staff—professional as well as clerical— 
the survey turned up approval and dis- 
approval, extreme and modified, on al- 
most every phase of the agency’s opera- 
tions. When the answers were boiled 
into a composite report by statistical 
analysis, one fact stood out clearly: that 
greater effort must be made on the part 
of management to acquaint the staff— 
“all the way down to the lowest paid em- 
ploye’—with general knowledge of the 
purpose of the organization and its divi- 
sions, and of its policies and the reasons 
for adopting them. The survey, on the 
whole, bore out the old adage that what 
a person is not familiar with he is against. 

Altogether, twenty-four questions were 
asked to which 250 employes responded. 
_ The greatest number of responses came 
from the professional group. Comments 
were requested as well as “‘yes” and ‘“‘no” 
answers. About one fourth of the ques- 


‘ tions brought replies that were 75 percent 
i) favorable to the administration; one half, 


from 50 to 75 percent favorable; one 
' fourth, less than 50 percent favorable. 
' Here are the results,- with some of the 
comments: 


1. Do you consider your immediate super- 
visor just and impartial in his relationship 
| with you? Yes—90 percent. 

The suggestion was made that “‘super- 
_ vising caseworkers be required to spend 
. sufficient time in the field to acquaint 
themselves with the caseworker’s present 


') job and perspective.” 


} 2. Do you think you receive adequate and 
correct instructions? Yes—80 percent. 


There were some complaints about the 
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lack of sufficient time to devote to in- 
structions and on the need for staff meet- 
ings in certain divisions. The suggestion 
was made that workers should have easy 
access to a concise manual of instructions, 
kept up-to-date with all obsolete material 
discarded. 


3. Do you think you would be given fair 
consideration for a better job if one 
opened up and you qualified? Yes—70 
percent. 

The suggestion was made that when 
a job is open, everyone qualified should 
be tested for it. 


4. In your opinion does your superior 
encourage suggestions from you? Yes— 
80 percent. 

A number of employes reported that the 
supervisor's duties were too heavy to per- 
mit time for taking suggestions. 


5. Do you think you are given proper 
recognition for all phases of your work? 
Yes—65 percent. 

Comments ran: “Yes, except that the 
heads do not know what a lot of work 
we actually do.” “Complaints about 
salaries may at times actually be com- 
plaints about inadequate recognition of 
the employe’s service and quality of 
work.” “Only obvious operations are 
recognized.” “The planning, setting up, 
editing, and other operations that are 
helpful in producing the work are 
partially unknown to the supervisor and 
totally unknown to those outside the 
division.” 


6. If you were in your superior’s place, 
would you name or suggest changes? No 
—35 percent. 

Some specific suggestions were: Admit 
no interruptions during a conference 
period; rotate certain employes to ac- 
quaint them with all phases of the work; 
provide privacy for discussions; arrange 
for more intensive work for rehabilita- 
tion; give less time to clerical work, more 
to supervising ; emphasize quality of work 
instead of quantity. One suggested plan, 
already put in operation, involves field 
trips to give the workers firsthand knowl- 
edge of community resources. 


7. Do you think you receive sufficient in- 
formation regarding the functions and 
programs of CWA? Yes—70 percent. 


The basic criticism of those who ex- 


pressed desire to be better informed was 
that information came largely from bul- 
letins and that bulletins were “too numer- 
ous,” “‘too technical,” and “confusing.” 
But, favorable comments were that bul- 
letins, manuals, and supervision provide 
all necessary information; that the ad- 
ministration is to be commended for its 
full distribution of bulletins and for keep- 
ing staff currently informed. 


8. Considering your intelligence, skill, 
training, physical capacity, experience, and 
temperament, do you think you could be 
better placed in CWA? No—45 percent. 

Comments showed that many employes 
felt capable of filling other positions than 
those they held. 


9. Do you think you are given encour- 
agement to learn, improve and prepare 
yourself for advancement? Yes—50 per- 
cent. 

Although a number of employes ex- 
pressed their appreciation of opportunities 
to attend school, institutes, and conven- 
tions, others complained that time off is 
not given to pursue a higher education, 
and that taking extra courses does not 
increase one’s salary. ‘The discrimination 
against the clerical staff, which receives 
no opportunity nor credit for class at- 
tendance, was called unfair. 

Two suggestions were offered: One en- 
tailed the establishment of a staff or em- 
ployes’ welfare department; another 
(which has already been acted upon by 
the administration), opportunity for the 
entire staff to attend meetings, lectures, 
and other activities that effect growth. 


10. In your opinion is there need for 
change in any of CWA’s policies relating 
to recipients of assistance? No—50 per- 
cent. 


Suggestions for changes were: 


(a) Improve the family budget: Increase 
food allowance; substitute cash for fuel 
and milk tickets; allow more money for 
moving and personal incidentals; liberal- 
ize coal policy for persons living alone; 
provide ice in winter months, when neces- 
sary, as well as in sunimer; provide 
regular laundry allowances where neces- 
sary; allow cash for clothing or improve 
quality of clothing distributed; increase 
budget for foster home care and institu- 
tional care for children. (These replies 
indicate that more information should be 
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given by management to the staff in re- 
gard to the planning and problems behind 
the assistance programs. These needs are 
watched constantly. The food budget 
should be adequate as pricing is tested 
four times a year. Tickets for com- 
modities such as coal, ice, and milk can be 
given to any dealer.) 


(6) Improve service to client: Assist peo- 
ple according to their need; reward and 
give incentive to clients to get part time 
work and not budget full income; im- 
prove slow and complicated method of 
distributing clothing by issuing ration 
books and allowing recipients to select 
their clothing; improve present system of 
clinic care for children; give more con- 
sideration to health complaints’ of re- 
cipients; continue casework service after 
need for financial aid has ceased; reduce 
waiting time for first relief; reduce the 
number of cases each caseworker handles; 
provide more intensive casework in fam- 
ilies to prevent removal of children from 
their own homes; improve attitude of 
clients toward the agency by better in- 
terpretation of policies; change policy 
that requires the aged and the lame to 
call for their checks; eliminate annual 
applications; review policy requiring re- 
cipients to obtain three bids before mov- 
ing ; liberalize policy with regard to resti- 
tution due for misrepresentation which 
occurred when relief was granted on the 
basis of a lower standard; strive for legis- 
lation that will eliminate residence as a 
requirement for assistance. (The aged and 
disabled do receive their checks by mail.) 


Il. Do you think there is need for 
change in regard to any of the organiza- 


tion’s policies on public relations? No— 
65 percent. 
Many wrote that they were not 


familiar with these policies. Others made 
suggestions. One recommended that the 
staff as a whole, and particularly the 
supervisory staff, be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in community activity relating to 
the welfare field conferences. 


12. Bo you consider there is need for 
change in the manner in which the pub- 
lic is informed about the responsibilities 
and work of CWA? No—55 perceni. 

It was suggested that articles in the 
newspaper regarding the size of the case- 
load and expenditures of the agency be 
supplemented with verbal pictures of our 
service to the community; our efforts to 
assist persons in time of need; and to 
rehabilitate them for community life; and 
our work in the children’s division and in 
our placement service. (The staff seems 
to be unaware that newspapers do not 
publish all that is given to them.) 


13. Do you think improvement is needed 
in the organizational plan covering the 
administrative lines of authority and func- 
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tional subdivisions of CWA? No—s0 


percent. 


A number of employes disapproved of 
the large number of supervisory employes. 
Others commented unfavorably on the 
caste system between “professional” and 
“clerical” workers. Some thought: “Too 
much authority is given and taken by the 
business office.” 


14. Do you think improvement is needed 
in interdepartmental relations? No—35 
percent. 

Many employes pointed to a need for 
interdepartmental exchange of informa- 
tion. A recurrent criticism was that di- 
visions are too much interested in their 
own functioning, instead of adapting 
those functions to the objectives of the 
agency as a whole. (To cope with this 
problem the management has inaugu- 
rated trips by the staff of each unit to 
every other unit.) 


15. Do you consider that your physical 


working conditions are satisfactory? Yes 
55 percent, 
The most frequent complaint was 


against improper lighting for close desk 
work. The need for a lunchroom was 
reiterated. Frequent complaints were 
made regarding poor furniture which 
tears clothing; inadequate drinking, toilet, 
and lounge facilities; crowded working 
conditions which prevent privacy of dis- 
cussion; insufficient heating; draft; the 
need for more telephones. The sugges- 
tion was made that morale would be im- 
proved by some interior decorating to 
brighten up bare rooms: ‘“‘Let’s take 
away from social work the connotation 
of renovated warehouses as we have from 
social workers the connotation of dowdy 
women with run-down heels.” 


16. Are equipment and supplies at your 
disposal satisfactory for doing your work 
as it should be done? Yes—80 percent. 

Many workers commented on the good 
quality of supplies. But a frequent com- 
plaint was the lack of promptness in re- 
ceiving them, giving rise to a suggestion 
for stockrooms for each division. 


17. Considering requirements made of 
you, do you think your pay (a) is fair 
in relation to similar jobs outside? (b) is 
fair in relation to other jobs in CWA? 
Yes—55 percent and 60 percent. 

Several persons disclaimed knowledge 
of salaries for similar jobs in other or- 
ganizations. Others maintained that “pri- 
vate agencies pay more; other professions, 
such as teaching, requiring similar aca- 
demic training, pay much more... . 
Many employes have left for similar jobs 
in other agencies at higher salaries.” 

The subject of salary comparisons 
within the organization brought objec- 
tions to the difference in pay between 
senior caseworker and supervising case- 


‘have their respective staffs assist the 


worker. One employe remarked that 
“caseworkers who are capable of per- 
forming supervisory jobs, but who are 
more valuable in the field should receive 
salaries comparable to that of a supervis- 
ing caseworker.” Another protested lack 
of recognition for additional training in 
social work. Complaints were made con- 
cerning the practice of granting higher 
induction rates to certain employes, 
thereby giving them higher salaries than 
those in the same classification who have 
completed a year’s service. 


18. Do you understand the methods used 
to arrive at your pay? Yes—65 percent. 
A few employes maintained they un- 
derstood the methods used, but considered 
them unreasonable. “Raises should be 
given after six months in the first year 
of employment.” “Salary increases should 
be based on merit as well as length of 
service.” Favorable comments were: 
‘The agency is to be commended highly 
for personnel practices with regard to 
salary plans and the manner in which 
employes are informed of these plans.” 


19. Do you consider that the rules and 
regulations of CWA, in general, are reu- 
sonable and practical? Yes—85 percent. 
Many employes advocated a longer va- 
cation period, believing that cumulativ 
sick leave should be allowed to lengthe 
the vacation by one week; others, 
change in the vacation policy governing 
employes who resign. Some objected t 
the scheduling of vacations in January. 
A number indicated their belief that res 
periods should be taken when employe: 
feel the need rather than at specifie 
times. “More emphasis is needed on th 
part each employe plays in the prime anc 
ultimate purpose of the organization anc 
in its general good will, and less on com 
pliance to rules and regulations.” 


20. Do you think there is need fo. 
broader participation in the cooperativ 
exchange of ideas before procedures ar 
instituted or modified? No—25 percent 

It was the general contention that par} 
ticipation by the staff in formulating 04 
revising procedures is essential. ‘Tod 
many bomb-shells are dropped withou 
warning. No time for adjustment , 
given.” Some recognized the difficultie: 
in providing for broader participation o} 
the staff. (Unit heads participate in al 
proposed instructions and are expected t 


Time requirements curtail this plan o 
occasion, and participation develops on 
selective staff basis.) 


21. Do you think improvement is neede 
in the methods of leadership employed i 
CWA’s upper administrative level (div 
sion head or above)? No—55 percent. 


A number of employes directed cr 
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ticism toward the attitude of certain heads 
| toward their staff. “They are not con- 
,| cerned enough about the workers—their 
‘Pay, rights, and working conditions.” It 
was suggested that all division heads 
‘should talk over all organizational mat- 
|ters with their staffs. “In the division 
.| where this is the policy, it seems to me 
there is a much happier and more co- 
‘operative relationship.” One comment 
‘ran: “The staff always appreciates and 
‘profits by direct presentation from the 
upper administrative level. This insures 
,| uniformity of interpretation and inspires 
confidence in the leadership of the agency. 
.| The staff should be well acquainted with 
, {its heads and have demonstrated assurance 
,,of their ability.” 


\22. Do CW4A’s efforts toward a full dis- 
\charge of its public obligation and its de- 


‘gree of success command your respect? 
“/Yes—80 percent. 


Several employes expressed the opinion 


“part of the administration, but a general 
criticism was that “The need for service 
to the client is lost in the many details, 


(23. Do CW A’s efforts and success seem to 
\command the respect of your associates in 
WA? Yes—70 percent. 

“We know the limitations under which 
"(CWA operates. CWA performance has 
improved through the years,” some com- 
(tments indicated. Opposing remarks in- 
“cluded, “Professional morale is poor.” 
i#No one is particularly proud of the 
agency.” “Sufficient emphasis is not placed 
Yon service.” 


yithe respect of other agencies and people in 
the community in regard to its degree of 
}success in meeting its obligations? Yes— 
70 percent. 

id Many employes pointed out that work- 
yeers of private agencies often disparage 
HCW A policies and performance. “CWA 
4commands respect as a ‘welfare’ agency, 
fbut not as a social service agency.” “Al- 
iimost daily, other agencies comment upon 
our inability to meet emergencies and 
4complete investigations later.” ‘We do 
Avery little really professional work; con- 
‘tribute practically nothing to the think- 
ing of the field. We should be the leaders 
jin the field as we have the facilities, and 
the money too, for study and publishing 
of those studies.” (These comments show 
ithe need for better interpretation of the 


jorganization to the staff.) 


q 
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| All of the attitudes expressed or im- 
‘plied are being given serious consideration 
Jin the agency’s current plans. Many have 
already led to new emphases in adminis- 
|tration practices. 
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Instead of Jail 


WILLIAM J. ELLIS 


New Jersey’s Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies discusses 
alternative methods of caring for children held by the courts.* 


Tousanps of children in this 
country are indiscriminately sent to jails 
each year, particularly since the war- 
caused rise in juvenile delinquency. Last 
year, in one southeastern state, there were 
more children in jail than there had been 
in any one of the previous fifty years. 

In such institutions boys mingle with 
psychopaths, homosexuals, burglars, rap- 
ists, alcoholics; and girls with hardened 
women of the streets. Supervision, if any, 
is occasional and spasmodic. Idleness is 
the rule, the tedium of confinement being 
broken only by swapping lurid stories, 
shooting spitballs at electric light bulbs, 
or drawing obscene pictures on the toilet 
and cell walls. 

Incarceration of children under these 
conditions for weeks, days or even hours 
is unquestionably damaging. Immature 
minds are impressed by the sophistry of 
jail conversation, wmich usually expresses 
an indifference to confinement, disparage- 
ment of court processes, and callousness 
even toward prison terms. Often the boy 
put in jail “to be taught a lesson’’ receives 
an advanced education in the philosophy 
and techniques of crime. Instances where 
the child in jail is constructively in- 
fluenced by some able and conscientious 
sheriff, warden or matron are exceptional. 
Almost invariably, the child receives an 
indelible impression from his jail experi- 
ence, is stigmatized by it, and has the 
problem of his adjustment complicated. 

Many states, in recognition of these 
facts, have made the confinement of 
juveniles in jail illegal. But some of them 
provide no alternative plan for the tem- 
porary housing of children apprehended 
for delinquencies. Others either permit 
or require the counties to construct deten- 
tion homes, but even where the legisla- 
tion is mandatory sparsely populated dis- 
tricts are often excepted. Consequently, 
officials of many counties find themselves 
in the unenviable position of having no 
place for the temporary care of neglected 
or delinquent children and of violating 
the law if the jails are used. 

There are states which permit chil- 
dren to be kept in jail but require their 
segregation from other prisoners. But 
even though segregation is strictly ad- 
hered to, the child is still stigmatized by 
jail commitment and though supposedly 
in for “just a day or two” runs the risk 
of remaining for weeks. Well-intentioned 
wardens often permit children to associate 


with other prisoners to avoid what would 
actually amount to solitary confinement 
for long periods. Others disregard the 
segregation provision altogether through 
ignorance or indifference. 


Detention Homes 


Relatively few counties have estab- 
lished detention homes. The average 
American county has only about 40,000 
inhabitants and many have fewer than 
10,000. Students of the problem agree 
that the typical county is much too small 
to operate a jail efficiently. If this is go, 
an efficient detention home is practically 
out of the question. 

Large counties, able to provide good 
facilities and an expert staff, may be justi- 
fied in building and operating a deten- 
tion home. But even in such instances, 
difficulties often stand in the way of 
maintaining the institution on a satisfac- 
tory basis, for heavy pressures complicate 
management. 

Institutions in general tend to be filled, 
if not overcrowded. Commitment to them 
comes to be regarded as a solution of a 
problem rather than as a temporary ex- 
pedient. This happens in respect to de- 
tention homes as well as to jails, welfare 
houses, and institutions of other types. 
The result is that the average period of 
detention (which probably ought not to 
be more than seven days) gradually 
stretches. Courts, probation officers, social 
workers, and others interested in the child 
are lulled into a sense of security. So 
long as the child is “‘safe,’ there seems 
to be no urgent need for prompt action 
and speedy disposition of his case. In- 
vestigations sometimes drag into weeks or 
months, while court recesses cause addi- 
tional delays. Sometimes “temporary” 
care runs as long as six months. Stays of 
one to two months are frequent. 

Because of the slow turnover in cases, 
the number of children in custody grows 
rapidly, and the group under care be- 
comes more heterogeneous. Soon there 
are “‘accidental” delinquents, whose prob- 
lems arise principally from dependency, 
or from such factors as mental deficiency, 
psychopathic conditions, or poor school 
adjustments. These children are held 
with a second group which may include 
sex deviates, probation failures, and 
parole violators, whose pseudosophistica- 


*The editors are grieved to learn, as we go en 
press, of the untimely death of Commissioner Ellis 
en March 11. 
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tion parallels that of some confirmed law 
breakers. 

Twenty-four-hour segregation of chil- 
“types” is practically 
impossible. In many instances they are 
thrown into close association, and the 
detention home deteriorates into nothing 
more than a with practically 
all the criticisms of the parent institution 
applicable to it. Indeed, some detention 
homes may exert worse influences than 
jails because of the lack of older, more 
stable individuals whose presence might 
restrain young people from extremes of 
conduct. 

Largely responsible for the mental and 
moral deterioration within detention 
homes, is the failure to provide active 
training programs. Theoretically, such 
programs have been considered unneces- 
sary, because of the ‘temporary’ nature 
of detention, but as the average stay 
lengthens the damaging effects of idleness 
become apparent. 

Some homes employ an academic 
teacher to keep children up with their 
public school work. However, her pupils 
show such variations of ability and ex- 
tremes of progress that, if she has to 


dren according to 


“Junior jail” 


instruct a large number, her task of 
benefiting each one is almost impossible. 
Efforts to provide informal instruction in 
arts and crafts and in many related 
manual activities are usually more suc- 
cessful, probably because they constitute 
new interests and because they appeal 
more directly to the many children whose 
delinquency can be traced to failure in 
the more formal public school curriculum. 
Recreational pursuits are popular and 
highly necessary to prevent the damaging 
effects of idleness during the child’s leisure 
hours. 

The most important need of the deten- 
tion home is a highly trained, conscientious 
superintendent and staff free from po- 
litical interference and pressures. Em- 
ployes must be experienced in dealing with 
delinquent children, trained in recogni- 
tion of their problems and constantly alert 
to the ever-present possibility of con- 
tamination. The superintendent must ac- 
cept responsibility for effective institu- 
tional management and for maintaining 
good working relations with community 
officials and agencies, at the same time 
impressing upon them the need for rapid 
and effective work so that studies will be 


Some county jails, where juveniles are held, do not even segregate the sexes 


quickly completed and cases promptly ad- 
judicated. If such high-grade personnel 
is obtained and if the intake is properly 
limited, a detention home in a large com- 
munity can serve a useful purpose. 


Delegated Responsibility 


For communities of medium size, exist- 
ing child welfare agencies or institutions 
may well be assigned responsibility for 
the detention of juveniles awaiting final 
hearing. Bergen County, N. J., affords 
an outstanding example for such a plan. 
In that community, the county child wel- 
fare department, charged with responsi- 
bility for emergency care of both de- 
pendent and delinquent children, operates 
a home which serves as a clearing house 
and affords temporary shelter for both 
groups. It was established some twenty 
years ago, after the late Dr. Hastings 
Hart of the Russell Sage Foundation and 
I studied the problems of child depend- 
ency and delinquency in the county and 
recommended an institution which would 
serve as a study center and provide tem- 
porary care. It has succeeded because its. 
board of managers has held steadfastly to 
fundamental policies and because the 
home has had an extraordinarily able 
superintendent. Both have been helped 
by the constant advice of a very wise 
Juvenile Court judge. The practice o 
placing many apprehended delinquents in 
the custody of parents or relatives bel 
keep down admissions. 

The children remanded to the home 
are carefully classified. Each child re 
ceives thorough medical and psychological! 
examinations supplemented, when indi-+ 
cated, by psychiatric testing. Meanwhile 
caseworkers of the department secur 
essential data regarding the history o 
the child and his family, so that suc 
information is available for the Juvenil 
Court judge within a few days. Thoug 
the average stay is short, there is instruc4 
tion in craft work and a good recreation| 
program. Because the number under de4 
tention is low, it is possible to give in-+ 
dividual instruction in each child’s schol 
courses. Homework assignments are 
stressed, since an appreciable number off 
the children eventually return to school. 

To prevent long-continued stays, the 
judge and superintendent review progress 
on individual investigations several times 
each week. Final disposition is made 
soon as the case record is complete, the 
hearing being held in an informally 
pleasant room at the Children’s Home, 
Discharged cases are followed up at in- 
tervals by the home’s social workers ta 
make sure that recommendations made by} 
the court are being carried out. | 

Because the number of delinquents i 
custody constitutes a relatively small pro 
portion of the total number under car 
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An ancient county jail still in use in Kentucky 
is a gloomy contrast to the modern juvenile 
detention home in Bergen County, New Jersey 


in the community, the public regards the 
institution as a study center and no 
stigma is attached to the child who is 
sent there. In fact, many persons in the 
community call the institution for advice 
of various kinds, such as where they might 
place their children while the mother is 
hospitalized or while some other family 


i) emergency is weathered. All of the in- 


stitution’s dependent children of school 
age and some of the delinquents attend 


) public school classes, a practice which also 


tends to ward off stigma. 


Home Placement 


Many sparsely settled communities with 
only a few delinquency cases each year 
have found successful alternatives to con- 
gregate detention for care while court 
cases are pending. Chief among these is 
the use of the child’s own home or of a 
foster home until the court or referee has 
the necessary information to make final 
disposition of the case. The plan is prac- 
ticable for approximately 80 percent of 
the children in conflict with the law. It 
has several demonstrated advantages. 

It is important to realize that a high 
proportion of charges against children 
brought in for delinquency are finally dis- 
missed. Many cases not dismissed are 
closed after a short period of treatment 
or are continued without formal super- 
vision. A large number of children are 
placed on probation. Those whose offenses 
are serious enough to require ultimate 
commitment to institutions usually ac- 
count for no more than 15 to 20 percent 
of the total number arrested. Congregate 
detention, even temporarily, of the great 
majority of children, whose treatment 
does not require institutionalization, 
would seem unnecessary and contradictory 
to the accepted philosophy of hearing 
cases in informal session. These children 
are better off in their own homes, with 
relatives, or with foster parents. 

Home placement usually benefits the 
individual child. If his own parents are 
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considered fit, placement with them is 
most logical. Though continuing to live 
in his normal environment, the child is 
likely, because of the trouble he is in, to 
develop a new appreciation of the protec- 
tion the home affords and a better un- 
derstanding of his parents and their con- 
cern. Furthermore, placement of children 
in their own homes is a means of im- 
pressing upon parents the fact that they 
are responsible for their own children. 

Even a foster home, if carefully se- 
lected, can bring benefits. There a child 
without a suitable home of his own may 
observe affection and closely knit rela- 
tionships, a regard for the rights of others, 
and the shared responsibilities which con- 
tribute to the well-ordered family unit. 
Farm homes often have special advantages 
in that they provide a wealth of exciting 
interests which open up a new world to 
the city-bred and develop a new sense of 
vesponsibility. Another advantage of 
home placement is that care beyond the 
“temporary” stage is not accompanied by 
the dangers present in institutions. <Ac- 
tually, long periods of waiting for the 
case to be settled at times bring ad- 
vantages so that the child’s ability to 
adjust is evident by the time of hearing. 


The cost of a home placement program 
is low and in that point lies another real 
advantage. Children kept in their own 
homes usually represent no maintenance 
expense to the public. Only a few foster 
homes may be needed in such a program, 
but these should be selected with utmost 
care. The rate of remuneration should 
be high enough to compensate for the 
frequent “turnover,” for the  incon- 
venience of accepting children in emer- 
gencies, and for the close and constant 
supervision which at times is necessary. 


But the community with such a pro- 
gram must provide suitable accommoda- 
tion for that relatively small group who 
cannot be provided for through home 
placement. Included in this group are 
psychopathic or mentally deficient chil- 


dren, children who are physically ill, and 
children whose attitudes and actions are 
such that placement in families would 
involve danger and excessive risk. While 
most communities may deal with no more 
than one or two such children each year, 
their custody and control may require 
more time, effort, and attention than a 
dozen more tractable cases. 


Difficult Children 


A satisfactory plan frequently employed 
is the provision of one or two secure 
rooms in some acceptable state, county, 
or private charitable institution or hos- 
pital, to be used for children on a purely 
temporary basis. Such institutions are 
likely to have the necessary personnel to 
provide the required supervision. In some 
instances, they are well equipped to render 
other special services. 

Larger communities which can afford 
the proper facilities and adequate per- 
sonnel may well operate a detention 
home. However, to insure its effective 
use, an investigating or coordinating 
agency must insist upon purely temporary 
shelter and must insure adoption of a 
progressive program to occupy the chil- 
dren even for the few days that they are 
detained. Desirable segregation and classi- 
fication practices must be instituted, and 
supervision by intelligent personnel should 
be constant. Use of the detention home 
should be reserved principally for children 
presenting acute problems. The unit 
should also serve as a point where spe- 
cialized services for children under arrest 
can be coordinated and integrated. 

Regardless of the size of the community 
or the facilities available, the value and 
effectiveness of any program of juvenile 
detention will depend upon the personnel 
responsible for its operation. If the 
agency charged with this function con- 
stantly stresses its basic duty to protect 
all children, the program will not be 
subject to the criticism which it has often 
justifiably received. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


Reorganization 


Proposals for reorganizing and 
expanding the U. S. Office of Education, 
mm order to improve its services and 
strengthen its leadership, have been out- 
lined by John W. Studebaker, commis- 
sioner, in his recent annual report. The 
plan, if adopted, would treble the office’s 
personnel, thus enabling it to develop its 
six major lines of work: collection and 
analysis of information on education in 
the various states and in other countries; 
formulation of educational standards for 
schools and colleges; provision of services 
of a national character, such as the col- 
lection of statistics and the conducting of 
surveys; evaluation of educational trends; 
provision of consultative services on or- 
ganization, administration, and cur- 
riculum to states, school systems and in- 
stitutions of higher education; coordina- 
tion of government activities relating to 
education. 

Under the proposed set-up the com- 
missioner would be aided by two assistant 
commissioners, one to be responsible for 
the divisions of school administration, 
auxiliary services, central office services, 
and international educational relations; 
the other to supervise the divisions of 
elementary, secondary, vocational, and 
higher education. In view of the im- 
portance of education to future develop- 
ments in the postwar world, special em- 
phasis would be placed on the division of 
international education. 

The commissioner’s report emphasizes 
the fact that a strong national education 
office can be an influence for good with- 
out in any way exerting control. Alto- 
gether, the plan, which already has the 
approval of the President and of the 
Bureau of the Budget, would add 240 
persons to the office’s staff at a cost of 
$600,000—not an excessive amount for 
the constructive influence it would have 
on education in this country. The pro- 
posals are now in the hands of the House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, which 
will hold hearings soon. 


Anti-Discrimination 


By a vote of 49 to 6, the New 
York State senate on March 5 passed the 
Ives-Quinn bill, outlawing discrimination 
in employment “because of race, creed, 
color, or national origin,’ and fixing 
sharp penalties for infringement. The 
measure was approved by the assembly 
a week earlier, 109 to 32. Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey actively supported the 
bill, and his early signature is taken for 
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granted by both friends and foes of the 
legislation. 

Every attempt to weaken the bill as 
submitted by the Temporary State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination was de- 
feated. A major factor in securing prompt 
action in both houses was the public 
hearing that opponents forced in the hope 
of killing the proposal or securing drastic 
modifications. Some 400 persons attended 
the hearing, and those advocating the 
measure included spokesmen for the 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish 
faiths, as well as for labor and Negro or- 
ganizations. Opposition came chiefly from 
representatives of employer groups. 

New York thus becomes the first state 
to establish the right to employment with- 
out religious or racial bias, as a civil right, 
and to enact a statewide program to wipe 
out job discrimination (see Survey Mid- 
monthly, February, page 50). 


The Horner Report 


It is probably no secret that the 
medical and dental schools of many uni- 
versities have long practiced racial and 
religious discrimination in the form of 
“quota systems” for student selection. 
However, the fact that our country is 
engaged in a fierce struggle against an 
enemy which has demonstrated to what 
horrors a consistent policy of racism can 
lead, might seem to provide an incentive 
for eliminating this imperfection in Amer- 
ican democracy. Doubly shocking then 
were the reports recently submitted to 
a congressional Committee on Education, 
to New York University, and to Colum- 
bia University by Dr. Harlan H. Horner, 
secretary of the American Dental As- 
sociation’s Council of Dental Education, 
recommending that dental schools select 
their students “from racial groups pre- 
senting a more balanced picture of the 
citizenry of the nation.” 

There is, however, one heartening 
aspect in the appearance of these reports. 
Already events indicate that they may 
act as a boomerang and eventually elimi- 
nate the very practice that Dr. Horner 
wishes to foster. So far, their recipients 
have registered only disgust at the recom- 
mendations. Even the American Dental 
Association, in whose name they were 
issued, has denounced them. They have 
directly stimulated a demand in Con- 
gress for an investigation by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee on 
racial and religious discriminations in col- 
leges and universities. They have also 
spurred three important committees of the 


National Education Association to tele- 
graph President Roosevelt requesting the 
establishment of a National Fair Educa- 
tion Practice Committee. The urgency 
of such a step was stressed last month by 
Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, chairman of the 
Department of Higher Education of New 
York University, when he pointed out 
that veterans seeking to resume their edu- 
cation under the G.I. Bill “must not be 
thwarted by quotas and other forms of 
racial and religious discrimination.” | 


Food Front 


Apt to be lost sight of in the tide 
of fast-moving war news, Yalta reports, 
and the impending San Francisco confer-' 
ence, is steady progress on another inter- 
national front. Sixteen nations have al- 
ready accepted the proposals of the In- 
terim Commission established by the 1943. 
Hot Springs United Nations Conference: 
on Food and Agriculture. Congress will 
be asked to take early action on United 
States participation. As soon as four 
more nations accept the recommended con- 
stitution, the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization (FAO) of the United Nations 
will become an accomplished fact. 

The broad concern of FAO will be 
with the levels of nutrition and standards 
of living of the people of the whole 
world. Its general objectives are to bring 
about greater efficiency in the production 
and distribution of food; to better the 
conditions of rural people; to contribute 
thereby to an expanding world economy. 
In contrast to UNRRA, which is a tem- 
porary body, responsible for direct relief 
operations, FAO will be a permanent or- 
ganization, serving primarily as a clear- 
ing house—a fact-finding, educational, 
and consultative agency. It will assemble 
periodic reports from its member nations 
on all matters relating to food, nutritiom) 
agriculture, forestry, and fisheries; en- 
gage in special research in these same 
areas, and where possible coordinate re- 
search by its member governments; plan 
and call international conferences; initiate 
recommendations and provide a technical 
staff available on request to any nation 
wishing advice or assistance on particular 
problems or projects. 

The proposed constitution provides for 
afhliation with any general world or- 
ganization. If the Dumbatton Oaks pro-| 
posals are adopted, FAO would report not 
only to its own member nations but also 
to the general assembly of the United 
Nations security organization. A $2,- 
500,000 budget is proposed for the first 
year, of which the United States would 
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| Oh 6 
‘|together for the creation of a powerful 


Wl 


ve called upon to provide $625,000. For 
the succeeding four years, a $5,000,000 
yudget is recommended. Although the 


‘general structure parallels UNRRA, with 


1 conference made up of all member 
ations, a smaller executive committee, 
ind full time secretariat, the great powers 


‘Jo not have automatic representation on 
5 ‘che executive committee. 


‘\\Labor in London 


\ 
i} 


! Committed unanimously “to work 


democratic world trade union federation 


“lat the earliest practicable date,” the 
“(World Trade 


Union Conference ad- 
journed its London meeting on February 
17. A further meeting will be held in 
Paris, ‘not later than the end of 1945.” 


‘Meanwhile, a committee of forty mem- 


lijbers, with headquarters in Paris, will 


“committee is also charged with respon- 
‘wisibility for shaping the new organization, 


sithe draft constitution of which is to be 


iicirculated before 
it)Walter Citrine, secretary of the British 


the next meeting. 


Trades Union Congress, is chairman ot 
the continuation committee, the Amer- 
ican members of which are Sidney Hill- 
man, head of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, R. J. Thomas, president of the 
United Automobile Workers, and James 
B. Carey, secretary of the CIO. 

The London meeting brought together 
delegates from thirty-five countries, repre- 
senting more than 60,000,000 workers. 
The most troublesome factor in the 
twelve-day discussions was the extension 
to the international field of the present 
split in the American labor movement. 
The American Federation of Labor re- 
fused to send representatives to London 
because of the presence there of CIO 
and USSR delegates. Its leaders an- 
nounced that if the CIO and its affiliates, 
and the Soviet Russian unions are ad- 
mitted to the new world trade union 
federation, the AFL will not be a mem- 
ber. Rather, the AFL will continue to 
support the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, which voted recently to 
continue to bar CIO and USSR unions 


from membership. 


Conference Progress 


‘Tue National Conference of 
Social Work is going to meet in 1945. 
The fact is now clear, though there 
will be no central meeting in Milwau- 
kee as originally announced. In its 
place there will be scores of smaller 
meetings going on simultaneously in all 
parts of the country. “The conference 
plans to by-pass wartime transporta- 
tion barriers to its functioning, by 
eliminating the necessity of transporta- 
tion from its scheme of things (see 
Survey Midmonthly, February 1945, 
page 50) ; and indications are that these 
plans are taking hold. Already, nearly 
one hundred communities have ex- 
pressed interest in holding one day 
conferences on May 28, or at some 
time during that week. 

Eight cities have notified the office 
that they will definitely hold a meet- 
ing. ‘Three state conferences have in- 
dicated that they will use some adapta- 
tion of the plan in lieu of holding state- 
wide conferences this year. No predic- 
tion can yet be made as to how many 
“Jittle national conferences” will be 
held altogether, for requests for partici- 
pation are still coming in. 

Last month the editorial committee 
for the 1945 Conference Proceedings 
met and, on the basis of recommenda- 
tions from the various section chair- 
men, selected nearly fifty topics and 
authors to be included in the Proceed- 
ings. More than half of the persons 
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chosen have already agreed to prepare 
papers. Their manuscripts will be the 
core of program material for local 
meetings. Each local committee plan- 
ning a conference will select from the 
list of manuscripts six or eight papers 
which seem to hold promise for discus- 
sion purposes in their community. 
Copies of the requested manuscripts 
will be prepared at the National Con- 
ference office and forwarded to each lo- 
cal committee prior to May 28. 

Each local community will then use 
its own ingenuity in what seems to be 
the best method of presenting the con- 
tents of these papers. 

This plan obviously cannot take the 
place of the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, for 
many of the values of that meeting can- 
not be duplicated on a local level. It is 
an emergency effort to serve the con- 
stituency of the Conference in the best 
and most feasible way possible this 
year. We have the faith to believe 
that through it social work in many 
communities across the country will se- 
cure some new knowledge, new vision, 
new inspiration. Perhaps not the least 
value will be the sense that will come 
to the participants that although they 
are meeting in small groups they are 
part of a mighty force convening 
throughout the country for a common 
purpese and with a common goal. 

—Howarp R. KNIGHT 


In spite of this note of disunity, the 
final report of the conference was adopted 
without a dissenting vote. How broad 
was the common ground of the meeting 
is indicated by the preamble to this docu- 
ment, which stated that “full agreement 
on the objectives of a speedy and uncom- 
promising victory, enduring peace, eradi- 
cation of fascism, international collabora- 
tion in the economic sphere, full employ- 
ment with rising standards of living and 
security for men and women of all na- 
tions, and a democratic society assuring 
political and civil equality and oppor- 
tunity for all” had been achieved at 
London. 

It will be the complex task of the con- 
tinuation committee to blueprint the ma- 
chinery for labor’s participation in inter- 
national effort to these ends. 


Savings Bank Insurance 
A bill which would still further 


reduce the cost of over-the-counter life 
insurance in New York was introduced 
in the state legislature on March 1. This 
measure would raise the total amount of 
savings bank life insurance an individual 
can purchase from $3,000 to $7,500. 

Back of the bill lie many years of ex- 
perience with this tool for thrift and 
security devised by the late Louis D. 
Brandeis when he was a Boston attorney. 
Savings bank life insurance, by eliminat- 
ing the expense of the agency system, 
provides sound life insurance protection 
at savings of about 15 percent as com- 
pared with ordinary company policies, and 
up to as much as 48 percent, compared 
to certain weekly premium policies. 

In Massachusetts, which enacted a 
savings bank life insurance law in 1907, 
there are now more than 200,000 policy- 
holders, and some $250,000,000 of SBLI 
in force. The Massachusetts law limits 
the amount of SBLI. a policyholder may 
carry to $1,000 in each issuing bank. 
With thirty banks in the system, a maxi- 
mum of $30,000 would be legally per- 
missible, but the banks have voluntarily 
fixed a limit of $10,000. 

The New York law was enacted in 
1938. Under it, there are now 49 issuing 
banks, 40,000 policyholders, and $45,- 
000,000 of SBLI in force. The restric- 
tion of $3,000 written into the law rigidly 
limits the amount of this low cost in- 
surance a New Yorker can buy. To 
increase the present limitation to $7,500, 
SBLI officials submit, would mean even- 
tual savings sufficient to increase dividends 
by approximately 10 percent. At the 
same time, it would permit people to buy 
more nearly adequate amounts of protec- 
tion at minimum cost. The measure has 
the support of the state banking and state 
insurance departments, and of many 
citizen groups. 
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HERE IN WASHINGTON 


4 


THe House CoMMITTEE ON 
Military Affairs has rewritten the so- 
called nurses’ draft bill, or the Nurses’ 
Selective Service Act of 1945 as it will 
be known if passed, and expects to bring 
it up on the floor under a rule in the 
immediate future. Passage, however, is 
uncertain. The President has asked for 
the measure. The War and Navy De- 
partments are clamoring for it, and a 
very representative group of nurses has 
declared it essential if the army is to 
reach its goal of 60,000 nurses by June 1. 
But Congress, on the whole, is reluctant. 
It is torn between fear of the conse- 
quences if the army fails to get the nurses 
it says it must have and a very positive 
disinclination to “draft? women. 

The new bill, HR 2277, proposes to 
register for military service if needed 
every “unmarried female’ who _ has 
reached her twentieth year but not her 
forty-fifth, and who has been, or is 
eligible to be, a registered nurse. Pro- 
cedure is to follow that of the Selective 


Service Act of 1940. 


The needs of the civilian population 
are recognized in a provision that no 
nurse shall be classified by her Selective 
Service board as available for induction 
if she has been declared by the Procure- 
ment and Assignment Service of the War 
Manpower Commission to be engaged in 
an essential civilian nursing service. 
Nurses employed in a hospital operated 
by the Veterans Administration are also 
exempt, unless released by the VA. This 
provision does not apply to graduates of 
the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps who, under 
the bill, must be the first inducted if 
qualified. Incidently, watch for a battle 
on this provision of the bill. 


¢- ¢ + 


THE House CommirTrEE oN 
Labor, having found “that the practice 
of discriminating in the matter of em- 
ployment, and in matters relating thereto, 
against properly qualified persons because 
of their race, creed, color, national origin 
or ancestry, leads to domestic and in- 
dustrial strife and unrest and forces large 
segments of the population into sub- 
standard conditions of living,’ has re- 
ported the Fair Employment Practice bill, 
HR 2232. Both Mary Norton of New 
Jersey, chairman of the committee, and 
Joseph Baldwin of New York had bills 


before the committee on the subject. The 
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bill reported is a combination of the two. 

The bill creates a Fair Employment 
Practice Commission with authority, 
through cease and desist orders, to en- 
force the purposes of the legislation. It 
is specifically stated that all government 
contracts shall include anti-discrimination 
clauses. 

+ + + 


BACKED BY THE VETERANS AD- 
ministration, a bill has been introduced, 
HR 2253, giving commissions to VA 
nurses. The VA has been asking the 
War Department to give their nurses 
shoulder straps and a uniform for some 
time, but the department has turned a 
deaf ear. In the meanwhile, the VA 
nurses have been resigning in droves to 
join the Army or Navy Nurse Corps. 
The advantages of veterans status are 
only too obvious to these girls in daily 
contact with discharged servicemen. 

+ +¢ + 


THE VANDENBERG RESOLUTION, 
S. Con. Res. 3, calling for an investiga- 
tion by the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue of old age and survivors insur- 
ance under the Social Security Act has 
been approved. The committee is to make 
a study and investigation of OASI in re- 
spect to coverage, benefits and related 
taxes, with a deadline of October 1, 1945 
for filing its report. The investigation 
may serve as an alibi for postponing action 
on the bills proposing expansion of the 
social security system. Senator Wagner 
has not yet re-introduced his bill, al- 
though he expects to do so soon. 


+ ¢ + 


IN HIS ANNUAL REPORT TO Con- 
gress, Surgeon General Parran said that 
40 percent of men of military age, 6 per- 
cent more than in 1918, had been found 
unfit for military service through failure 
to pass the physical examination. Public 
health advances, said Dr. Parran, have 
not kept abreast of scientific discoveries. 

Speaking for the U. S. Public Health 
Service, Dr. Parran recommended con- 
struction of 2,400 public health centers 
scattered throughout the country to be 
integrated in a system of rural, district 
and base hospitals. Under this system 
“every medical specialty and specialized 
diagnostic or treatment equipment would 
be available to any patient in need of 
them and to every physician.” The report 
ties in with the legislation recommended 
by the Pepper subcommittee. 


+ 954 


THE SENATE AGRICULTURE Com- 
mittee’s investigation of Aubrey Williams’ 


fitness to be chief of the Rural Electrifi 
cation Administration has had a distinctl 
mediaeval tone. As the committee delve 
into Mr. Williams’ adolescent religiou 
conflicts, it was almost possible to sme] 
the heretics burning. The testimon 
brought to light such matters as the $7 
which Mr. Williams once borrowed fror 
the father of one of the witnesses (h 
repaid the loan) and his failure, ex 
pressed in a church lecture upon his ré 
turn from abroad after World War 1 
to reconcile Christianity with social con 
ditions as he observed them. 


A GOVERNMENT GUARANTEE OF . 
postwar job for every person able an 
willing to work is proposed by E. 
Goldenweiser, chief economic adviser o 
the Federal Reserve Board in a recen 
article in the Federal Reserve Bulletii 
(hardly one of the pinker publications) 

Mr. Goldenweiser sets the employ 
ment goal at 58,000,000 rather than th 
President’s 60,000,000. Far from seeing 
58,000,000 jobs as day dream or fantasy 
Mr. Goldenweiser is convinced th 
failure to get them will mean the end o 
the free competitive system in this coun 
try. In dollars and cents terms, he think 
that it would cost less in the long ru 
if the government guaranteed the job 
than if the war is followed by anothe 
deflationary cycle. 


> + 


THE War DEPARTMENT ORDE 
permitting communists to become can| 
didates for commissions has thrown Con 
gress, and more especially Chairman May 
of the House Military Affairs Committee: 
into a tizzy. Mr. May has appointed 
subcommittee to investigate. 

The army directive says, in part, tha’ 
a commission or candidacy for a commis: 
sion cannot be denied when such action i: 
“predicated on membership in or ad- 
herence to the doctrines of the Communis: 
Party unless there is a specific finding that 
the individual involved has loyalty te 
the Communist Party as an organizatior 
which overrides his loyalty to the Unitec 
States.” 

No such finding, the directive further 
declares, “should be based on the mere 
fact that the individual’s views on variou: 
social questions have been the same as the 
views which the Communist Party may 
have advanced.” 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


Forty-two of the forty-four state 
ijlegislatures meeting this year were al- 
‘\jready in session by the middle of last 
mjymonth. An analysis of their governors’ 
) messages, made by the Council of State 
(Governments, showed that veterans af- 
ixfairs head the list of their concerns. The 
:}council reports that where state veteran 
yjdepartments or commissions are already 
established, the trend is toward the cen- 
tralization of administration. Other states 
are scheduled to create new commissions 
or make temporary commissions perma- 
nent. 

Other recurring gubernatorial recom- 
{mendations look to: the use of surplus 
funds for postwar building and public 
_tworks programs; liberalization of unem- 
{ployment corr pensation, old age assistance 
jand workmen’s compensation; encourage- 
{ment of urban redevelopment, slum clear- 
j,jance and the construction of low cost 
housing; improvement of state education 
|systems. 


‘Unfinished Business 
The Texas Social Welfare Asso- 


‘Iciation is concentrating its legislative ef- 
“forts this year on seven major goals: lib- 
"eralization of the aid to dependent chil- 
‘}dren program; an appropriation for the 
\construction of a training school for de- 
linquent girls; the appointment of a 
children’s code commission ; establishment 
of a tax-supported school of social work 
Wwithin the University of Texas; expan- 


‘authorization of a system of adult proba- 
{tion within the courts; passage of a state 
ychild labor law. 

The association has put the ADC pro- 
gram at the top of its list. Its goal of 
‘raising budgetary standards to take maxi- 
} mum advantage of the federal matching 
} provisions would require an amendment 
‘to the state constitution to eliminate a 
4$1,500,000 yearly limit on total ADC 
| payments. A joint resolution to this ef- 
fect has already been introduced into the 
‘lower house but, according to the associa- 
‘tion’s Legislative Bulletin, has little 
chance of being passed by the senate, un- 
‘less outside pressure becomes strong. 

Achievement of an adequate program 
for a training school for Negro girls 
-would complete business begun seventeen 
years ago, when the legislature first au- 

thorized the construction of such a school 
but made no appropriation for it. At 
present, there is no way of treating de- 
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Among the States 


linquent Negro girls in the state of Texas 
except through probation. A house bill, 
which would again authorize such a con- 
struction, has already been referred to the 
committee on appropriations. 


Promises and Defeat 


The state of Oregon may soon 
have a Department of Veterans Affairs 
headed by a director and a seven-man 
commission, all gubernatorial appointees. 
A bill to this effect, recently introduced 
into the legislature, has the support of 
thirty-five agencies and organizations 
which have programs in behalf of vet- 
erans. 


Five bills affecting the state’s old age 
assistance program have also been intro- 
duced. Only one of these—which would 
eliminate the $40 maximum—has the 
organized backing of social workers 
through the state conference of social 
work and the state chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers. The 
others, according to social work spokes- 
men, “reflect the interests of old age and 
other pressure groups and do not appear 
to be in conformity with Social Security 
Board requirements.” 

Two other bills would provide for a 
joint merit system for the State Public 
Welfare Commission, the State Board ot 
Health, and the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission, the three state 
agencies receiving federal funds. 


One piece of proposed social legisla- 


tion that has already met with defeat 
from the Oregon lawmakers was an anti- 
discrimination bill sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Strong opposition 
came from hotel and restaurant owners. 


Mental Health Program 


Six bills have already been intro- 
duced into the Ohio legislature to carry 
out the twenty recommendations of the 
governor’s committee on a mental health 
program, appointed last year. (See Survey 
Midmonthly, January 1945, page 24.) If 
adopted, they will empower the welfare 
department to establish, maintain, and 
operate state institutions for the mentally 
ill, mentally deficient, epileptic and psy- 
chopathic, as well as penal, reformatory 
and correctional institutions; permit the 
handling of mentally ill children at a 
separate hospital or separate unit of a 
hospital; authorize state care of mentally 


ill, epileptic, or mentally deficient persons 
elsewhere than in institutions; establish a 
central registration of mentally deficient 
persons; require the state welfare depart- 
ment to provide special institutions for 
the custody, care, and treatment of men- 
tally deficient offenders and of the 
criminally insane. 


Another bill would appropriate $25,- 
000,000 for a welfare building program 
to be carried out under a commission of 
nine members, including the state welfare 
director, the commissioner of mental 
diseases, two members of the legislature, 
and five gubernatorial appointees. ‘This 
bill has the backing of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organization and of the Colum- 
bus Citizens Committee on Welfare 
Legislation. 

Among other social proposals, the Ohio 
legislature has a state FEPC bill in its 
hopper. Introduced in the senate last 
month, the bill would create a commis- 
sion on fair employment and_ prohibit 
discrimination in employment based on 
race, color, creed, origin or ancestry. 

The Ohio Public Health Association is 
backing a bill which would create a com- 
mission of nine members to make a survey 
of tuberculosis and tuberculosis institu- 
tions in the state. 


Settlement Requirements: 


Social work organizations in two 
midwestern states—Wisconsin and South 
Dakota—are campaigning for abolition of 
local settlement requirements for eligibil- 
ity for relief. The Wisconsin Welfare 
Council is urging the state legislators to 
follow Rhode Island’s suit and abolish all 
settlement laws, thus “throwing over- 
board this philosophy of poor relief in- 
herited from the Elizabethan era.” So 
far, however, the only bill introduced in 
this regard is one which would cut the 
period required to gain or lose legal settle- 
ment for relief purposes from one year to 
three months. 

In South Dakota, the state conference 
of social work urges the abolition of state 
residence as well as local settlement re- 
quirements. Such requirements, the con- 
ference points out in a legislative bulletin, 
create “delays in the granting of assis- 
tance which cause undue hardship and 
contribute to further and more serious 
problems such as delinquency and illness.” 
Other legislative recommendations made 
by the South Dakota conference would 
liberalize aid to dependent children grants 
and raise the age limitation to eighteen, 
remove the present $30 maximum from 
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old age assistance, provide for the licens- 
ing of hospitals, maternity homes, nursing 
homes, convalescent homes and related in- 
stitutions, as well as of boarding homes 
for children. 


Conference Fruit 


Seeds planted at the annual meet- 
ing of the Tennessee Conference of Social 
Work nearly a year ago, have produced 
two child welfare bills scheduled for in- 
troduction to this year’s legislature. “The 
bills would modernize the state’s adop- 
tion laws and provide for the licensing, 
inspection, and regulation of children’s 
boarding homes. ‘They first began to 
germinate at the meetings of the confer- 
ence’s section on legislation, following 
which a statewide committee of social 
workers, lawyers, business men, and club 
women were appointed to draft legisla- 
tion. They are being promoted by the 
Legislative Council of Tennessee, which 
is composed of representatives from the 
state social work conference, the Parent 
Teachers Association, and the Association 
of Business and Professional Women. 


Veterans 


In January, New York’s PM car- 
ried a series of eleven articles on the Vet- 
erans Administration by Albert Deutsch, 
who handles much of this newspaper’s 
social welfare reporting. After a three- 
month study, Mr. Deutsch found “much 
that was good, and much that was bad. 
The good is only what our veterans de- 
serve. The things that are bad are suffi- 
ciently bad to handicap gravely the re- 
adjustment of hundreds of thousands of 
veterans to useful lives.” 

The largest part of the series was con- 
cerned with the hospital and medical care 
program—‘The world’s biggest medical 
care system, with the possible exception 
of the Soviet Union. There are now 
ninety-four Veterans Administration fa- 
cilities, including hospitals and custodial 
homes, with nearly 100,000 beds. The 
VA’s long range program envisions 
300,000 beds ultimately.” Failure to use 
internes, lack of relationship with medical 
schools, low salary scales for doctors, 
“pension mindedness,” complete segrega- 
tion of Negroes, were among the criti- 
cisms made of the general hospital ad- 
ministration. 

Four articles dealt with the VA’s 
psychiatric program, which now includes 
“thirty neuropsychiatric facilities, or hos- 
pitals. Over 41,000 of the VA’s 
76,000 patients belong to the neuro- 
psychiatric category.” Mr. Deutsch con- 
tends that “thousands of New York vet- 
erans with psychiatric ailments are fail- 
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ing to get the rehabilitative treatment 
they need desperately and should be get- 
ting from the Veterans Administration.” 
He criticizes the failure to provide fa- 
cilities for outpatient treatment. A con- 
cluding article deals with charges made 
by Robert Hegler, an attendant at the 
Lyons, N. J., mental hospital, regarding 
mishandling of inmate patients. 

As this issue of Survey Midmonthly 
goes to press, PM is beginning to run 
a new series by Mr. Deutsch on the VA’s 
tuberculosis program. 


Jobs and Training 


On the whole, disabled veterans 
so far have encountered little difficulty 
in finding jobs, reports Edward M. 
Lewis, public relations director of the 
Veterans Administration. At the end of 
1944, only 9,359 had registered for the 
bureau’s rehabilitation training courses, 
while 150,000 entitled to training had 
not bothered to fill out the training ap- 
plication forms. Full employment is seen 
as “‘a tremendous morale builder” by Mr. 
Lewis, because veterans are not only earn- 
ing good pay but have the satisfaction 
of boosting the war effort. 

A recent release from Brig. Gen. Frank 
T. Hines gives the 1944 record of veterans 
taking advantage of the educational pro- 
visions of the “GI bill of rights.” As of 
December 3, 1944, 36,778 veterans had 
made application under the bill, 33,256 
had been approved, and 12,864 were ac- 
tually receiving education. Of these latter, 
9,671 were in colleges and universities; 
1,979 in trade schools and business col- 
leges ; 326 in teachers’ and normal schools; 
and 275 were taking on-the-job training. 


Homeward Bound 


A great majority of veterans plan 
to return to their home towns after the 
war, according to a recent study made 
by the information and education division 
of the Army Service Forces. Only one 
in ten among white enlisted men indi- 
cated a desire to move to another state 
than the one in which he lived before the 
war. Among Negroes, two thirds ex- 
pected to return to their home states. 
The Pacific Coast particularly appeals to 
white soldiers who expect to shift resi- 
dence, while the main stream of Negro 
migration will be from South to North. 


Miscellany 


In its hospitalization plans, the 
Veterans Administration is considering 
segregation of younger World War II 
veterans from older veterans of World 
War I. At present, the two groups are 
separated in neuropsychiatric hospitals, 
but there is some feeling that separation 
of chronic from more recent cases would 


be wise in other institutions. ... A repoi 
from New York State’s Veterans Con 
mission especially stresses the need f 
state psychiatric facilities. . . Americat 
Red Cross service to veterans increasé 
150 percent during the past year. . | 
Only minor changes in ‘curricula am 
teaching methods are needed to adapt co. 
lege courses to veterans’ needs, accordini 
to Dr. Benjamin Fine, adaware edita| 
of The New York Times, who spoke 4 
a recent forum at the University of Nort? 
Carolina. . A recent survey by thi 
United States Steel Corporation show 
that many severely handicapped veterary 
are satisfactorily qualifying for jobs. . . 
The American Legion’s medical advisor 
board is launching a national health pre 
gram for discharged servicemen. .. . New 
York’ s Hudson Guild Neighborhabh 
House has opened a consultation servic 
for the wives and parents of serviceme! 
as well as for the veterans themselves. . .| 
A Veterans’ Music Service is _ bein) 
launched by the New York City Centex 
under the direction of Leopold Stokowsk: 
Besides sponsoring a series of program 
by the City Symphony planned especiall’ 
for veterans now hospitalized in Greate: 
New York, the project will offer advise 

service to veterans interested in musi) 
as a profession or hobby. 


Security 


Broadening of the social securit 
program to include millions of worker 
not now covered is urged in a report o 
the present system recently released b 
the Life Insurance Association of Amer Cz 
and the American Life Convention. The 
report was prepared by a joint committee 
of the two life insurance organizations: 
The committee recommended that socia’ 
security be extended to such groups a: 
agricultural and domestic workers, gov- 
ernment employes, railroad workers, anc 
the self-employed. 

The life insurance experts doubt the 
wisdom of merit rating. They also holc 
that “compulsory old age insurance i: 
not comparable to private insurance 
hence analogies based upon the latter, and 
advocating a full reserve fund, lack 
pertinence.” 

The committee proposes a review 0} 
the processes by which eligibility and bene: 
fits are determined, and specifically sug 
gests that present minimum old age bene 
fits of $10 a month be raised to $20 ($3( 
for an aged couple) with no increase ir 
the present maximum of $85 a month. 

The committee underscores its con 
clusion that the entire problem of finance: 
ing old age benefits should be re-examined 
“A revised tax schedule should be de 
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., veloped which would make it unnecessary 
|for Congress to go through what now ap- 
|pears to be an annual process of deciding 
| what next year’s tax rate is to be.” 


Merit Rating 


The Social Security Board in 
.| Washington rejected the age base plan 
for rebating unemployment insurance 
|taxes, the basis for two measures pending 
| (at this writing) in the New York legis- 
lature. No state legislation affecting un- 
employment insurance can become effec- 
tive without the approval of the federal 
}board. The age base plan would have set 
‘up a formula for relating rebates to the 
{number of years that an employer has 
|been in business, without regard to the 
stability of his payrolls or the number 
‘of his employes applying for and receiv- 
ing unemployment benefits. The reason 
given by the board for the rejection of 
}the wage base plan, as reported by The 
{New York Times, was that “the time 
‘an employer has been in business does 
‘not bear any direct relationship to the 
risk of unemployment.” 

“Disability Benefits 

1 The need for a cash sickness and 
¢disability insurance program is urged in 
the annual report of the North Carolina 
| 4 Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
‘{sion. Outlining a plan to compensate 
| wage losses suffered by workers through 
temporary illness or disability, the report 
“} proposes a separate sickness compensation 
4jfund established from tax contributions 
4 “at a rate no less than 1.5 percent on 
tworkers’ wages up to $3,000 a year.” 
{The program would cover employes of 
}all employers subject to the unemploy- 
i} ment compensation law. It would be ad- 
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benefit schedule” following unemploy- 
ment compensation practice. 


| Railway Benefits 


Peak production and transporta- 
tion of the war period are reflected in the 
annual report of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, which administers the unemploy- 
‘ment and old age insurance program for 
i railway workers set up under the Railroad 
4 Retirement Act. In 1943-4, “unemploy- 
|;ment insurance operations . . . were at 
} the lowest level in the history of the pro- 
‘gram.” Only 4,680 railroad workers 
were paid benefits for unemployment be- 
ginning in this fiscal year, as compared 
| with 15,600 in 1942-3, 74,800 in 1941-2, 
| and 162,000 in the last prewar year. The 
| total amount of unemployment insurance 
| benefits paid out last year was $547,000, 
| as compared with $17,700,000 in 1940-41. 
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From the American people 


The rags they are wearing attest to the clothing needs of these three Yugoslav 
youngsters happily emerging from a refugee camp storeroom with new apparel pre- 
sented by “the people of the United States.” It is to help meet such needs among 
some 125,000,000 other Europeans as well as among unnumbered millions in the 
war-devastated areas of the Far East that the United National Clothing Collection was 
organized. Representing a united effort on the part of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration and several voluntary war relief agencies in the United 
States, the organization will begin a nationwide drive on April 1, for 150,000,000 pounds 
of good, used clothing. The collection will be organized on a communitywide basis 
through representative leaders of selected local organizations. Headquarters are at 
1 Maiden Lane, New York 5. Chairman otf the Collection is Henry J. Kaiser. 


Relief and Reconstruction 


Returning from London to this 
country for a brief trip last month, Fred 
K. Hoehler, director of the division of 
displaced persons of United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
reported agreements with allied military 
authorities for handling an estimated 11,- 
000,000 persons brought to Germany 
from other countries for enforced labor. 
Control will be retained by the military 
command, but UNRRA will supply some 
450 “teams” to perform relief functions 
worked out for them by agreement with 
Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expedi- 
tionary Forces. Mr. Hoehler estimated 
that 40 percent of the displaced persons 
in Germany will “start to walk” when 
Germany collapses, if the weather is good. 
UNRRA expects to use former German 
hotels, schools and youth camps as as- 
sembly centers, equipped with food, medi- 
cine, and necessary repatriation authority. 


In the Philippines 

Col. E. M. Grim, a former and 
long time resident of Manila, is in charge 
of the army’s program for liberated in- 
ternees in the Philippines. Medical care 


and hospitalization is in charge of Col. 
Howard Smith, U. S. Army Medical 
Corps, of General MacArthur’s staff. 
Colonel Smith was well known as medi- 
cal director and chief quarantine officer of 
the Philippine Islands before the war. 

General MacArthur has promised that 
liberated persons will be sent home as 
soon as the military situation permits and 
shipping space is available. War veterans 
as well as civilian employes of the navy 
and government are being given back pay 
due them immediately, while government 
funds are being made available to others 
who may need financial assistance. 


War Relief Reports 


Nearly $23,000,000 was con- 
tributed to Russian War Relief, Inc., in 
cash and gifts in kind during 1944. Ap- 
proximately $8,000,000 in cash came 
through the National War Fund, while 
clothing, medical and surgical supplies, 
household kits and miscellaneous relief 
items valued at $14,675,000 were con- 
tributed to the agency directly... . In 
Rome, Italy, Myron C. Taylor an- 
nounced that 200,000,000 garments had 
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been distributed to 650,000 persons from 
supplies donated through American Relief 
for Italy, Inc. Some 3,000,000 pounds 
of clothing, milk, vitamins and medicines 
arrived in January and it is hoped that 
future supplies will average 1,000 tons a 
month. ... During 1944 the International 
Rescue and Relief Committee maintained 
representatives in France, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Italy, Sweden, and Mexico. 
Hundreds of anti-fascist refugees were 
aided in escaping the Gestapo. The main 
French office is now located in Paris. 


China’s Needs 


The best way to bring effective 
relief to China, with the funds available, 
is to use these funds to rehabilitate and 
improve her economy, concludes the re- 
cent study of “China’s Relief Needs” by 
the National Planning Association. Al- 
though some direct relief will be needed 
as an emergency stop-gap, any attempt to 
provide food and clothing directly for all 
of China’s needy would be an impossible 
task. The program outlined by NPA 
stresses improvement in transportation, 
restoration of agriculture, alleviation of 
war-created health problems, restoration 
of the Chinese textile industry, general in- 
dustrial rehabilitation. Total cost of such 
a program is estimated at $3,500,000,000 
in American currency, the bulk of which 
would be financed by China. UNRRA 
has been asked to contribute 37 percent 
of the necessary emergency imports, or 


less than $1,000,000,000 worth. 


Church Reconstruction 


Postwar problems of “‘Reconstruc- 
tion and Inter-church Aid in Europe” are 
analysed in excerpts from three papers 
prepared by Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 


general secretary of the World Council 
of Churches. These have been reprinted 
by the council’s American Committee for 
the Church Committee on Overseas Re- 
lief and Reconstruction. Among the main 
objectives named are: reconstruction of 
dispersed congregations; provision of 
Christian literature; reconstruction of 
Christian youth movements; reconstruc- 
tion of home missions and Christian so- 
cial work; rebuilding of destroyed 
churches; creation of common. national 
headquarters. An international center to 
give general guidance and leadership is 
also proposed. Price 15 cents, from the 
committee, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 


York 10. 


National War Fund 


A review of past years’ operations 
and future National War Fund prospects 
at a recent conference of state war fund 
executives, brought out the following 
facts: the total raised in 1944 campaigns 
was $115,120,000; the 1945-46 budget 
cannot yet be estimated, but will prob- 
ably not be more than the budget for 
1944-45; present plans are for a full 
fledged campaign between October 1 
and November 1, 1945. Future foreign 
relief demands are admittedly obscure. 
Reasons for the obscurity were given as: 
failure of UNRRA to clarify its role; 
diplomatic confusion in regard to the 
status of the Baltic states; lack of official 
decision regarding responsibilities for the 
Philippines ; difficulty in obtaining reliable 
information about liberated areas. In 
general, the fund sees its first respon- 
sibility towards agencies serving our 
armed forces. Allocation to foreign re- 
lief agencies will depend on future de- 
velopments. 


Housing and City Planning 


Last December the Urban Hous- 
ing Management Association, Inc., non- 
profit organization in New York City’s 
Harlem, celebrated its first birthday. 
Founded under the inspiration of James 
Felt, New York City real estate operator, 
the organization functions on the premise 
that local building management, close to 
the needs of the neighborhood if intel- 
ligently administered, can take care of 
the interests of both landlord and tenant 
to a degree not possible under the usual 
remote-control system of management. 

The UHMA began its operations with 
three old law tenements. By the end of 
its first year banks, insurance companies, 
estates, corporations, and one cooperative 
had turned over to this organization 
forty-three buildings containing more than 
600 dwelling units. In addition to its 
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tenement management, the USMA has 
conducted free training courses for Negro 
managers. Today, 70 percent of the re- 
pair work in buildings managed by 
UHMA is done by local firms—compared 
to 25 percent a year ago. 


More War Housing 


National Housing Administrator 
John B. Blandford, Jr., announced last 
month that his agency would ask Con- 
gress for funds for 36,000 more units of 
temporary public war housing and for 
authorization to insure additional mort- 
gages on houses to be built by private 
industry. Both requests, he said, are neces- 
sary to meet new demands resulting from 
expanded production of critical war items 
in 100 communities. Because of these de- 
mands and shortages of labor and ma- 


terials, NHA’s previously announced pre 
gram to ease restrictions on building pri 
vately financed homes for others than 1 
migrants, is temporarily held up. 


Supreme Court Decision 


Attempts by the city of Cincinnat 
to stymie the public housing program b 
taxing housing authority projects wer 
stopped in January by two rulings o 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
Both decisions were unanimous. In one 
the highest court reversed the Ohio Stat: 
Supreme Court, which approved the tax 
ing of the Laurel Homes on the groun¢ 
that the United States Housing Act wa: 
unconstitutional. In the other case, ths 
court upheld a decision of a Federal Dis 
trict Court that Congress was within it: 
powers in declaring public housing prop 
erties tax exempt. 


The G.I.’s Home | 

Many “housers” and planners are 
urging a general overhauling of the home 
loan section of the G.I. Bill of Rights or 
the ground that as now set up it neithe? 
safeguards the best interests of the G.I. 
the local community, nor of the country 
Backing up this view, in the January 
issue of Public Housing, organ of the Na 
tional Public Housing Conference, 101 
Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Charles Abrams, author and lecturer or 
housing, summarizes what he regards a 
the bill’s major defects. He argues: th 
bill unduly encourages home ownershi 
for a group of people who subsequentl 
may find the necessity of meeting fixe 
charges a too-dificult burden; its two 
year limit to the period after the war i 
which loans may be applied for migh 
influence a veteran into taking prematur 
action; the artificial stimulation of th 
demand for homes, added to demands o 
the civilian population, will result in 
higher building costs; the bill’s appraisa 
methods leave the door wide open for 
further price inflation; with no definite 
standards prescribed by law or regula- 
tions, high upkeep costs, speedy obsoles- 
cence and speedier foreclosures may re- 
sult. Pointing out that veterans housing 
should be viewed as part of the over-all 
housing program—one which recognizes 
the needs of renters as well as of owners. 
slum dwellers, and others—Mr. Abrams 
warns that unless some over-all planning 
is undertaken, the opportunity offered to- 
day for the redevelopment of our cities 
will be by-passed and a period of home 
deflation may set in. 


In Print 
“Citizens Look at Public Hous- 


ing’ is a symposium on the Pittsburgh 
Housing Authority and its operations, by 
the members of the board of the local 
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jitizens housing association. Price $1 
rom Pittsburgh Housing Association, 519 
mithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. This 
tudy was made at the invitation of the 
ousing authority, and offers an example 
|f how a citizens group can supplement 
jae work of official bodies. The 
‘ournal of Housing, published monthly 
‘ty the National Association of Housing 
~fficials ($4 a year from NAHO, 1313 
Vast 60 Street, Chicago 37) covers cur- 
it developments in the housing field, 


ayy 


i 


tty 
1 With the goal of expanding their 
York “in making interracial cooperation 
“(reality in the United States,” the Na- 
onal Urban League and the Urban 
eague of Greater New York last month 
anounced plans for a joint fund-raising 
jampaign for $350,000. Heading the 
‘“Srive is Elmo Roper, director of the 
‘Vortune public opinion polls. The money 
“ised will go to a joint pool, to be known 
‘43 the Urban League Service Fund, from 
“vhence it will be divided between the 
“\wo agencies on a mutually agreed upon 
flan. It will be used in carrying on the 
“Igencies’ regular functions in helping 
“legroes adjust to urban life. Special 
‘mphasis is being placed this year on com- 
‘unity organization and planning in the 
Yelds of housing, health and recreation; 
‘fidustrial and labor relations; public edu- 
‘ation for interracial cooperation. 

“ The drive, which begins this month, 
ill extend to the end of April. 


1 


‘“egro Nurses 


fi The majority of white adult ci- 
‘jilians in this country would willingly 
jccept care from Negro nurses in_hos- 
litals, according to a nationwide sampling 
‘f opinion conducted last month by the 


the University of Denver. Of 2,532 per- 
ns interviewed—men and women, rich 
‘Ind poor, young and old, in cities, towns, 


‘ke it?” On the other hand, 42 percent 
wouldn’t like it’? and one percent were 
|ndecided. 

| The survey indicated that the more 
jucation people have, the more apt they 
|re to be willing to have a Negro nurse. 
eventy percent of the persons with a 
jllege background answered “all right,” 
hile only 53 percent of persons with a 
ligh school education gave this answer 
ad 45 percent of those whose education 
topped at grade school. There was also 
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with special emphasis on efforts to better 
all types of public administrative practice 
in housing. “Where Do We Go 
From Here?” is a study of the rehousing 
needs of families now living in buildings 
on the site of the future Metropolitan 
Housing Corporation’s Stuyvesant Town, 
soon to be built under New York’s Re- 
development Corporation Law. Price 50 
cents from Committee on Housing, Com- 
munity Service Society, 105 East 22 
Street, New York 10. 


Race Relations 


a decided sectional variation in the opin- 
ions: 62 percent of the northerners and 
westerners had no objections to Negro 
nurses, while only 42 percent of the 
southerners would be willing to receive 
hospital care from them. 


Honor Roll 
Last month, the New York Public 


Library announced the names of the 
twelve Negroes and six whites (indi- 
viduals, organizations, or institutions) 
placed on its Honor Roll of Race Re- 
lations for 1944. The names were chosen 
as a result of a nationwide poll conducted 
by the library’s Schomburg Collection of 
Negro Literature. 

The Negroes chosen were: The 92nd 
Division of the U. 8. Fifth Army, for its 
record in the Italian campaign; Thurgood 
Marshall, \egal counsel for the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, for winning before the 
U. S. Supreme Court the case outlawing 
the Texas white primary; Benjamin E. 
Mays, president of Moorehouse College 
for his election as vice-president of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America; the American Negro The- 
atre, under the direction of Abraham 
Hill, for stimulating the little theatre 
movement; Mabel K. Staupers, president 
of the National Association of Colored 
Graduate Nurses, for her campaign for 
the integration of Negro nurses into the 
army and navy; Rayford W. Logan, for 
his successful fight against opposition to 
publication of the symposium, ‘What the 
Negro Wants”; Joseph James, at the 
Marinship Corporation, for his successful 
struggle through the California Courts to 
outlaw segregated labor unions for 
Negroes; E. Franklin Frazier, for his 
election as president of the Eastern Socio- 
logical Society; the Negro Newspaper 
Publishers Association, for launching a 
survey of West Africa; the Rev. Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr., for his election to 
Congress; John H. Johnson, for his work 
in founding and editing the Negro Digest; 
Claude “Buddy” Young, half-back of the 


University of Illinois, for equaling the 
football record of “Red” Grange. 

The white persons and organizations 
placed on the honor roll include: the late 
Wendell L. Willkie, for his crusade for 
minority rights; radio station WMCA, 
New York, for its weekly program “New 
World A-Coming,” radio dramatization 
of Negro life and race relations; Sachs 
Quality Furniture, Inc., for its series of 
paid advertisements urging religious and 
racial unity; Howard Fast, for his novel, 
“Freedom Road’; Esquire Magazine, 
for stimulating an appreciation of the 
Negro musician through its jazz books, 
the American Federation of Labor for 
including a Negro Woman, Maida 
Springer, in its good will exchange of 
women labor leaders with England. 


Smith Advance 


During 1945-46, Smith College in 
Northhampton, Mass., will have the first 
Negro on its faculty in the college’s his- 
tory. She is Adelaide Cromwell Hill, 
Smith alumna of the class of 1940, whose 
appointment as instructor in sociology 
was announced last month. The move 
coincided with a demand in the student 
newspaper for Negro representation on 
the faculty as proof of the college’s sin- 
cerity in advocating racial equality. Be- 
sides her Smith degree, Mrs. Hill has an 
M. A. from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and is studying for a doctorate from 
Harvard University. 


Interracial Committee 


Last month in New York, the 
City-Wide Citizens Committee on Har- 
lem met to hear one of its members, 
Roi Ottley, PAZ war correspondent and 
author of “New World A-Coming,” 
tell of race relations in the army as he 
found them on the European fronts. Mr. 
Ottley spoke of the comparatively good 
relations between Negro and_ white 
American soldiers in Italy where the 
Negroes have been in combat on the air 
and on the ground; and of the tension 
among the races on the Western Front 
in France where Negroes are used only 
in labor and service battalions. 

The City-Wide Citizens Committee on 
Harlem, an interracial and _ inter-faith 
group of civic and religious leaders, es- 
tablished three years ago, Ras set itself 
the task of interpreting the needs of the 
Negro and putting pressure on public 
and private agencies to improve condi- 
tions in all of New York’s “Harlems.” 
Recently it has been concentrating its 
efforts in support of the Ives-Quinn anti- 
discrimination bill which has been intro- 
duced in the state legislature. (See page 
82.) 

During the past three years the com- 
mittee’s efforts, in cooperation with those 
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of other agencies, have helped to achieve: 
the opening of municipal nursing schools 
to Negro students; the appointment of 
Negro doctors to the staffs of city hos- 
pitals; the employment of Negroes in one 
of the city’s large banking houses ; amend- 
ments to the city budget withholding tax 
exemptions from housing projects which 
discriminate in tenant selection because 
of race, color, or creed, and withholding 
city funds from children’s institutions 
which practice discrimination. 
Co-chairmen of the committee are 
Algernon D. Black, executive leader of 
the Society for Ethical Culture, and Wil- 
liam T. Andrews, assemblyman in the 
New York State legislature. Its executive 
secretary is Charles A. Collier, Jr. 


Neighborhood House 


The New York section of the 
National Council of Jewish Women re- 
cently completed the reorganization on 
an interracial basis of Council House, its 
community center in the East Bronx. Re- 
named Forrest House, the center is now 
under the management of an interracial 
board, which has also accepted full fi- 
nancial responsibility for it. The reor- 
ganization, begun a year ago, was stimu- 
lated by a rapid shift in the racial charac- 
ter of the neighborhood population. The 
completion of the move to make the 
house more respresentative of the neigh- 
borhood is being celebrated this month at 
an interracial dinner, with Mrs. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt as the featured speaker. 


Education 


In a sharp report on the situa- 
tion at the University of Texas, the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors demanded the reinstatement of the 
president, Homer P. Rainey, removed by 
the board of regents on November 1, 
1944, as “an assurance that the principles 
of academic freedom and tenure would 
again be observed at the University of 
Texas.” The report, published in the 
winter number of the association’s quar- 
terly Bulletin, was stated to be an ‘“‘in- 
terim report.” A final report will be 
issued after representatives of the associa- 
tion have studied testimony given before 
an investigating committee of the Texas 
state senate. The interim report, which 
is signed by Ralph E. Himstead, general 
secretary of the association, includes this 
comment: “Statements made by these 
regents [of the University of Texas] to 
the representatives of the association make 
it clear that they regard this relationship 
[of the regents to the president and the 
faculty of the university] to be that of a 
private employer to his employes, a rela- 
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tionship in which the regents are not de- 
barred by any moral restrictions beyond 
their own individual sense of expediency 
from imposing their personal views and 
prejudices upon the teaching of the uni- 
versity and from employing the power of 
dismissal to gratify their private an- 
tipathies and resentments.” 


Schoolbooks for Aachen 


The first tiny step toward the 
reeducation of Nazi Germany is reported 
from Aachen. There, officials stated last 
month, 20,000 new school books are being 
printed under the supervision of the mili- 
tary government. At that time, no schools 
had yet been opened in Aachen, but Allied 
officials hoped soon to find enough teach- 
ers free from Nazi entanglements to start 
classes up to the fourth grade. The new 
textbooks were compiled from German 
texts in use before 1933, copies of which 
were sent to Aachen from Washington. 


Army Illiterates 


An encouraging report of progress 
made by illiterate and non-English-speak- 
ing inductees in reaching “functional 
literacy” was made by Paul A. Witty, 
Northwestern University psychologist, 
who recently returned to his campus post 
after serving nearly two years as chief of 
the army’s program for soldiers below a 
fourth grade level in tool subjects. Of 
those entering the program, 90 percent 
learned to read and write, and qualified 
for basic training. he average trainee 
“made the grade” in eight weeks. “‘Some 
men finish in three weeks. A few— 
mostly non-English-speaking men— are 
retained twelve or even sixteen weeks in 
exceptional cases.” 

In his report Mr. Witty attributes 
much of the speed in training to small 
classes, correlation in teaching related 
subjects, and the use of novel visual aids 
such as comic strips, film strips, and 
graphic portfolios. 

According to recent figures, Mr. Witty 
states, 16,000,000 Americans are ‘‘unable 
to read a newspaper intelligently or write 
a correct letter.” 


In Print 
The Educational Policies Com- 


mission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation publishes a 150-page survey of 
“Federal Activities in Education,” in- 
cluding the land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, occupational training, health and 
welfare activities related to education, 
education for national defense, emergency 
education activities, the United States 
Office of Education, special conferences 
and committees, and miscellaneous educa- 
tional activities. Price 50 cents from the 
commission, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington. 


Manpower 


Strike threats loom in two maj 
industrial fields. The Textile Worke 
Union (CIO) last month released 10( 
000 members in fifty-three mills from t 
“no strike” pledge taken by organiz 
labor shortly after Pearl Harbor. Tt 
is the first break in the pledge by a Cl 
affiliate. In announcing the action — 
the TWU executive committee, the uni 
president, Emil Rieve, stated that cotte 
textile workers have “lost faith in tl 
National War Labor Board.” Mr. Rie 
said that the 100,000 workers involve 
received increases in 1942 of 7% cen 
an hour, bringing their rates up to 47! 
cents generally, though voluntary agre 
ments have in some cases raised them + 
50 cents an hour. The day before tl 
TWU acted, the War Labor Board o 
dered a minimum wage of 55 cents < 
hour for 50,000 northern and southe: 
textile workers, under its authority 
correct substandard wage rates. In e 
plaining the new level, which provides « 
increase of at least five cents an hor 
for the workers affected, the WLB state 
that the union had requested 60 cen 
The board added that it had found th 
the cotton textile industry “pays t 
lowest wages of any basic manufacturi 
industry in America.” 

On February 26, the policy committ| 
of the United Mine Workers formal 
filed notice under the Smith-Connally a 
of intention to call a nationwide stri 
of 450,000 soft-coal miners on or aft 
April 1. The notice does not mean th 
a strike necessarily will occur, but rath 
that one may be called legally after thir 
days if the union and the operators fa 
to negotiate a new contract before t 
present contract expires on March 3! 
Miners now receive a basic rate of 
an hour, with overtime after forty hous 
It is generally understood that the uniq 
will demand an increase of at least 4 
cents an hour in the basic rate, portal-t: 
portal pay, night shift differentials, ar 
a “royalty” to the union on each t 
mined. 


Direct Bargaining 

An appeal to employers and wor 
ers to rely more on collective bargainir 
and less on the War Labor Board to sett 
their disputes was made last month } 
William H. Davis, chairman of t 
WLB. “Too often,” he said, “the boa 
finds a tendency among both unions a 
employers to drop small differences in 
the board’s lap for settlement rather th 
to seek agreement through negotiatio 
This delays the settlement of major issu 
since the board refers back to the parti 
issues it feels have not been adequate 
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regotiated.” Mr. Davis warned that 
‘labor and management may find they 
lave surrendered their liberty by asking 
the board to settle every issue between 


ie 


‘Migrant Workers 


Hi Better living and working condi- 
»jions for the migrants who harvest and 
,process New York State’s fruit and 
-jregetable crops were urged in a report 
jast month by T. Norman Hurd, director 
‘pt the State’ Farm Manpower Service. 
‘Che recommendations were included in 
}. report to Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, and 
“\t is generally believed that legislation 
ymbodying them will be introduced, and 
‘Will have the governor’s support. Mr. 
‘Turd stated that 135,000 seasonal work- 
“|rs were employed last year, and that 
‘|he same number will be required in the 
“}945 season. Of these about 115,000 
‘fived at home; 10,000 vacationists, Jamai- 
“Jans, Bahamans, and prisoners of war 
vere housed in public camps; and 10,000 
vere migrants, recruited mainly from the 
‘Yleep South, who were housed in private 
‘Vamps. The Hurd program is intended 
“»rimarily to meet the needs of migrants. 
™ See “They Harvest New York’s Crops,” 
‘yy Kathryn Close, in the January Survey 
‘SZraphic.) The program includes: stricter 
‘Ynforcement of state sanitary code stand- 
rds, and provision of workmen’s com- 
jensation, medical care, and child care 
iifenters. 


New Skills 


Growing recognition on the part 
4f business and industry of the need to 
jiutilize skills developed in the armed 
(porces is reported in a study published 
wy the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. The report was made by the manu- 
#acture committee, and was based on a 
jurvey of company veteran programs in 
Wperation throughout the country. The 
4ceneral policy of the companies surveyed 
is to provide employment opportunities 
jor returned veterans more liberally than 
js required under the Selective Service 
jAct. Through special provisions for in- 


ions seek to recognize and use special 
raining, aptitudes, and leadership quali- 


)alifornia Employment 

A canvass of California’s wartime 
j:mployment picture, and its postwar job 
utlook has been made by the Labor Force 
{ind Employment Group of the State In- 
erdepartmental Committee on Postwar 
Research. A popular presentation of 
major findings is available in a brief pam- 
phlet, “How Many Jobs for Cali- 
ornians?” from the Reconstruction and 
Reemployment Commission, 631 J Street, 
Sacramento 14, Calif. 
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The survey revealed that in the war 
period California has gained more new 
jobs and new workers than any other 
state, with an increase of 37 percent in 
the total labor force, as compared with 
the national average of 21 percent. At 
the same time, the number of civilian jobs 
showed a 40 percent rise, as compared 
with a national increase of less than 
20 percent. 

Because of increases in wartime popula- 
tion, the return of servicemen, and the 
desire of many women war workers to 
remain in the labor market, the report 
estimates that “California’s postwar labor 
force will number not less than 3,600,000 
and probably not more than 4,000,000 


representing from 700,000 to 1,000,000 
more job seekers than in 1940.” 

The report declares that “with the 
smoothest readjustment and the highest 
probable level of business activity in Cali- 
fornia, there could be jobs for 3,200,00U 
the first year after demobilization.” 
Within three or four years after the waz, 
the survey sees this employment level 
raised to a total of 3,500,000. 

This report sees the gap between prow 
able job seekers and foreseeable jobs filled 
by broadened social security programs, 
increased living standards, technological 
improvements, making earlier retirement 
possible through increased productivity 
and earnings during the working years. 


Professional 


Two new schools of social work 
have been accepted for provisional mem- 
bership in the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. They are the 
Nashville School of Social Work, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Lora Lee Pederson, director ; 
and the graduate-School of Social Service 
of Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio, Tex., Rita M. Fleming, di- 
rector. The School of Public Affairs and 
Social Work of Wayne University, De- 
troit, is now a full member, and the ap- 
plication of the school at the University 
of British Columbia has been accepted 
for study. 

The Indiana University social work 
curriculum was recently reorganized as a 
separate Division of Social Work, with 
Grace Browning as the new director. 


Interpretation 


To develop informed backing for 
constitutional changes required to set up 
a new state department of health and 
welfare in Missouri, the George Warren 
Brown Department of Social Work, 
Washington University, St. Louis, has or- 
ganized a series of public forums on the 
principal issues involved. Among the 
speakers featured so far have been Austin 
MacCormick, executive director of the 
Osborne Association; Marietta Stevenson, 
professor of sdcial welfare administration, 
University of Illinois; Dr. Harry C. Solo- 
mon, professor of psychiatry, Harvard 
Medical School; Dr. Reginald Atwater, 
director, American Public Health As- 
sociation, An informal question and 
answer period followed each lecture. 


Conference Cancellations 


Further reports on conference cancella- 
tions to comply with the request of the 
Office of Defense Transportation include 
all scheduled regional meetings of the 
American Public Welfare Association ; 


the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting; the National Con- 
vention of the American Association of 
University Women; and five state con- 
ferences of social work: those of Virginia, 
Iowa, Oregon, Washington, and Ar- 
kansas. 


Institutes 
The School of Citizenship of 


Syracuse University is offering a three- 
week training institute for policewomen. 
The subjects covered include the com- 
munity role of the police department and 
its relation to other agencies; techniques 
and methods; criminal laws, the courts 
and prosecutions. The charge of $100 
includes tuition, board and lodging, and 
use of books and library facilities. 

An Institute of Community Organiza- 
tions and Leadership will be held in New 
York June 10-29, under the anspices of 
Barnard College and the New York 
School of Social Work. The institute is 
to be directed by an administrative com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 
author of “Journey Through Chaos,” 
chairman; Prof. Willard Waller and Dr. 
Mirra Komarovsky of the department of 
sociology, Barnard College; Walter 
Pettit, director of the New York School 
of Social Work; Mrs. Robert Alston 
Stevenson, Yonkers Social Planning 
Council, and Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
dean of Barnard College. 


Labor and Counseling 


“Whereas many employes of the 
company are in need of competent advice 
for the solution of out-of-plant problems 
which affect nevertheless their perform- 
ance on the job, and whereas company and 
union are both interested in making such 
advice available to all employes of the 
plan...” reads the introduction to a re- 
cent agreement providing for forty in- 
plant welfare referral agents, signed by 
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the International Resistance Company of 
Philadelphia and Local 105 of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, CIO. The union will select 
and train forty employes, who will be 
allowed time off from their jobs to per- 
form counseling services, and who will be 
paid by the company at the same rate as 
shop stewards. . . . A worker’s personal 
service bureau was set up in Brooklyn 
last month by a group of CIO afhhated 
locals, cooperating with the Brooklyn So- 
cial Planning Council and the Welfare 
Council of New York. The bureau will 
channel union referrals to the various so- 
cial agencies of the city. . . . A ten-week 
course in the California Labor School will 
acquaint union leaders with the types of 
service available from the social agencies 
of their communities. 


How to Plan 


Designed for the hundreds of 
smaller communities whose interest in 
community organization has been stimu- 
lated by war emergency problems, Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., has 
just published a guide to “Health and 
Welfare Planning.” The main sections 
cover such topics as: what community 
councils do; how to get started; prin- 
ciples of organization; how councils op- 
erate; some important relationships to 
other planning bodies, including local, 
government, the community chest, and 
national agencies. Appendices give a sug- 
gested constitution and by-laws for a 
council and a selected bibliography of CC 
and C publications. Price 25 cents, from 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
155 East 44 Street, New York 17. 


People and Things 


A Committee for the Study of 
Recent Immigration from Europe, com- 
posed of a group of trained specialists and 
headed by Dr. Maurice R. Davie of the 
Yale University sociology department, is 
making a study to determine how well 
refugees who have come to the United 
States within the last ten years have ad- 
justed to this country, socially and eco- 
nomically. The committee will also at- 
tempt to survey the special character and 
extent of contributions made by recent 
immigrants to American cultural and 
economic life. The study is under non- 
sectarian auspices—sponsored by the Na- 


tional Refugee Service, the American 
Committee for Christian Refugees, 
American Friends Service Committee, 


Catholic Committee for Refugees, and 
the United States Committee for the Care 
of European Children. Results will be 
announced in the fall. 


SZ 


Honors 

Associate Justice Frank Murphy 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States recently received two awards with- 
in two weeks for “significant contribution 
to the growth of human brotherhood.” 
The first, the 1944 citation of the League 
of Fraternal Organizations of the Jewish 
Education Committee, was made on Janu- 
ary 28, at the league’s annual free scholar- 
ship dinner at the Hotel Astor. “The 
second, the American Hebrew medal pre- 
sented by the American Hebrew, was 
awarded to the justice for being “one of 
the foremost exponents of the fight against 
anti-Semitism.” . . . Officials of the U. S 
Department of Labor have presented to 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins a 
scroll citing her accomplishments during 
her twelve years in office as well as her 
work in the International Labor Organi- 
zation. .. . On Lincoln’s birthday, Mrs. 
Mary K. Simkhovitch, director of Green- 
wich House in New York City, received 
the twelfth annual Lincoln Medal award 
presented by the Abraham Lincoln High 
School, Brooklyn, for “distinguished serv- 
ice to the city of New York.” 


Job Changes 


John Collier, Indian Commis- 
sioner, is resigning “to extend his inter- 
ests to the Indians of the entire hemis- 
phere,’ according to announcement in 
The New York Times. Nomination of 
his probable successor, William A. 
Brophy, who has been chief of the 
Puerto Rican section of the Division of 
Territories and Island Possessions of the 
Department of the Interior, is due to 
reach the Senate soon. 

On February 1, F. Glenn Wood as- 
sumed new duties as associate director of 
the New York War Fund, leaving Cin- 
cinnati, where he had been associate 
director of the Community Chest of Cin- 
cinnati.and Hamilton County. In New 
York City he will assist Virgil Martin, 
director of the fund. 

Wendell J. White has joined the 
Massachusetts State Department of Edu- 
cation as supervisor of the Pittsfield office 
of the division of vocational rehabilita- 
tion. He was formerly rehabilitation di- 
rector of the Essex Sanatorium. 

In Hawaii, Laura Draper is the new 
director of the Bureau of Public Health 
Nursing of the Territorial Board of 
Health. She had served for ten years as 
director of the Community Health Serv- 
ice of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Marian Schibsby is resuming her for- 
mer position of associate director and 
editor of the “Interpreter Releases” of 
the Common Council for American Unity 
in New York City. Miss Schibsby re- 
places Cecilia Razovsky Davidson who is 
now overseas with the United Nations 


Dr. S. Josephine Baker 


A pioneer in the extension of 
health opportunities for children, Dr. 
S. Josephine Baker died in New York 
on February 23. The medical profes- 
sion has probably never included a — 
firmer believer in “an ounce of pre- | 
vention” than Dr, Baker who, as first — 
director of New York City’s Bureau of 
Child Hygiene, fought for and won the 
establishment of health _ stations 
throughout the city, as well as the as- 
signment of doctors and nurses te the 
public schools. She served as the 
bureau’s director from 1908 to 1923, 
during which time the infant death 
rate dropped from 144 per 1000 live 
births to 66 per 1000. The numerous 
barriers she, as a woman physician, had 
to surmount on the road to her achieve- 
ments, are portrayed in her autobiog- 
raphy, “Fighting for Life,” published 
by Macmillan in 1939. 


Relief and Rehabilitation Administratior 


Rev. Robbins Wolcott Barstow, 
Hartford, Conn., president of the Har 
ford Seminary Foundation, has been api 
pointed director of the new commissior 
for world council service of the Americat 
Committee for the World Council o 
Churches. This commission, under thi 
chairmanship of Dr. T. A. Greene o 
‘ew Britain, Conn., is related to th 
Department of Reconstruction and Inte 
Church Aid of the World Council, ans 
to the Church Committee on Overseai 
Relief and Reconstruction. 


Resigned 


J. Blaine Gwin, American Re 
Cross executive for nearly a quarter of . 
century, retired on February 1. At th 
time of his retirement he was director o 
records and reports, insular and foreig 
operations, at Red Cross national head 
quarters. Mr. Gwin has written man 
articles on social work, among which wer 
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Ds 
reports published in the Survey magazines 
|based on a study he made of conditions in 
_|Mexico after the Mexican Revolution. 


Big Gifts 


a In 1944 residents of New York, 
chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
st. Louis, Los Angeles, and Washington, 


|started to make a yearly study of philan- 
thropic giving. It exceeds by 16 percent 
he $138,000,000 contributed in 1943. 

Publicly announced bequests declined 
jtbout 15 percent, from $40, 710,881 in 
(1943 to $34,677,696 in 1944; but gifts 
jo education were $15,218,790, compared 
Ivith gifts of $1,915,380 in 1943. More 
\chan 78 percent of the total contributed 
; his past year went to American war or- 
_|sanizations, community war chests, and 
jporeign relief agencies, showing that the 


.|major part of Aimenican philanthropy to- 
jlay is concerned with the war effort. The 
| tudy includes only the larger gifts noted 


‘{n the press of the cities involved. 


Ig | 


jtenamed 
The Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 


ji sampling a year ago of 1,000 con- 
{:ributors, workers, and beneficiaries of 
i|;he service showed a majority to be in 
}avor of dropping the word “charity.” 


| Jeaths 


Dr. Caroline B. Zacury, di- 
‘vector of the Bureau of Child Guidance 
if the New York City public school sys- 
tem, in New York at the age of fifty. 
‘Director of the bureau since May 1942, 


she was the first woman to hold this posi- 


Potty Carrer FIexp, since 1941 
jlirector of the division of press and 
‘bublic relations of the New York City 


oe had worked on poner in 
Baltimore, San Francisco, and Brooklyn. 


Mrs. MarGaret DreIER ROBINS, 
ja pioneer in the improvement of industrial 
|-onditions for women and children, on 
(february 21, in Brooksville, Fla., at the 
hige of Se enty see. Mrs. Robins joined 
the New York branch of the National 
jWomen’s Trade Union League in 1903, 
jserved as president of the Chicago branch, 
land was elected president of the national 
jleague. She held this position for fifteen 
jyears. She helped with the organization 
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of the Chicago Federation of Labor, dur- 
ing the early days of organization of the 
garment industry, and later founded a 
school for workers in the labor movement. 
During the first World War, Mrs. 
Robins was chairman of the Department 
of Women and Children in Industry of 
Illinois, and chairman of the National 
Council of Defense. 


Britt Lamson, former representa- 
tive of the CIO War Relief Committee, 


killed in action near Aachen, Germany, in 


November 1944, at the age of thirty-two. 
Mr. Lamson was an active member of 
the union movement, who worked vigor- 
ously for a closer relationship between 
unions and social work. Previously he 
had been with the Transport Workers 
Union, the United Automobile Workers, 
and the State, County and Municipal 
Workers, CIO; and had helped in the 
organization of the Greater Detroit and 
Wayne County Industrial Union Coun- 
cil. In 1942 he was on the administrative 


staff of the Office of Civilian Defense. 


Comment 


To THE Epiror: The article on “A State 
Cancer Program,” by Alice June Dritz 
appearing in the January 1945 issue of 
Survey Midmonthly, gives a very errone- 
ous impression of cancer control activities 
at the present time, as well as of those 
inaugurated prior to the erection of the 
Ellis Fischel State Cancer Hospital at 
Columbia, Mo. 

In the opening paragraph: ‘The first 
and only state hospital in the United 
States, erected, equipped, and admin- 
istered by a state for the treatment of 
cancer alone, has been in operation in 
Columbia, Mo., for over three years,” 
the impression is given that this hospital 
is the first and only state cancer hospital 
in the United States. 

This is unfortunate, since individuals 
in other states who helped in the forma- 
tion of the Missouri program and who 
take justifiable pride in its real accom- 
plishments are disturbed that so excellent 
a program has been given an artificial 
build-up. 

Missouri was the sixth state to in- 
augurate a program and the third to have 
a state cancer hospital. Pondville Hos- 
pital, the first state cancer hospital in 
Massachusetts, antedated the one in Mis- 
souri by more than ten years. The Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Health 
was instrumental in formulating the Mis- 
souri program. In 1928, Dr. Lombard 
was invited to go to St. Louis to discuss 
with the local physicians the cancer pro- 
gram in Massachusetts. Later, on several 
occasions, Dr. Ellis Fischel came to Bos- 
ton and went over in detail the Missouri 
plans, including blueprints of the hospital, 
in order that he might obtain more infor- 
mation based on the Massachusetts experi- 
ence. Following Dr. Fischel’s death, Dr. 
Taussig sought information here, as did 
Dr. Ackerman, the present medical di- 
rector of the Ellis Fischel State Cancer 
Hospital, who received his cancer training 
as a resident at Pondville Hospital. 

While the impression created by the 
opening paragraph is erroneous, literally 


the statement is true as the Missouri hos- 
pital is the only one that was erected, 
equipped and administered by a state for 
the treatment of cancer alone. The New 
York State Institute for the Study of 
Malignant Diseases dates back, under 
another name, to 1898. It was primarily 
intended for a research institution. In 
1910, it was decided to add a thirty-bed 
wing for cancer patients. Later, addi- 
tional beds were added. 

In 1927, Pondville Hospital in Massa- 
chusetts opened. The buildings used 
were those formerly used by the state for 
another purpose and only one section of 
the building was new construction. It 
was equipped and administered by the 
state for the diagnosis and treatment of 
cancer and precancerous lesions. The 
Monsignor Roche wing of the Westfield 
State Sanatorium was erected, equipped, 
and is administered by the state for the 
treatment of cancer and precancer, while 
the adjoining wing is for tuberculosis 
cases. 

There is a state cancer hospital in 
Texas, administered by the University of 
Texas. 

The one unusual feature of the Mis- 
souri hospital is its method of admission. 
Patients must be medically indigent and 
certified by the County Court. It is my 
impression that the Missouri hospital 
otherwise is being conducted on _ lines 
similar to the other state cancer hospitals, 
all of which are endeavoring to ease the 
cancer load for their respective com- 
munities. 

I hope this matter will be called to the 
attention of the readers of your magazine. 

Viavo A. Gettinc, M.D. 
Commissioner, Massachusetts 


Department of Public Health 


Eprror’s Note: The editors regret that 
the most distinctive characteristic of the 
Missouri cancer program, the fact that the 
service is exclusively for the medically in- 
digent, was lost in editorial revision of 
Miss Dritz’s article. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CONSERVING MARRIAGE AND THE 
FAMILY, by Ernest R. Groves. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 

PROFESSOR GROVES HAS WRITTEN. A 

book that will be of real help to the 

many persons whose marriages show the 
strains of wartime living. “The approach 
of this book is personal and functional, 
rather than academic. ‘The scope is that 
of a step by step consideration of the 
recognized and unrecognized motives for 
divorce. The language is simple and 
straightforward. With the sympathetic 
insight so characteristic of him, Dr. 

Groves takes the questioning partner 

through the process of understanding the 

doubts and certainties leading to divorce. 

Whether divorce is the final outcome or 

not, the decision will be the wiser for the 

experience outlined by the author. 

Some sophisticated persons may criti- 
cize certain areas of the book as overly 
simplified. Scholars with little contact 
with people in marital distress will be un- 
likely to quote from the pages of this un- 
pretentious little volume. But the man 
in the street and his wife, and perhaps 
the counselor to whom they turn in their 
unhappiness, will read with interest this 
timely book. Evetyn Mitiis DuvaALy 
Director, The Association for 
Family Living, Chicago 


FEDERAL GRANTS FOR VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION, by Mary E. Mac- 
Donald. University of Chicago Press. 
$2.50. 

FEDERAL GRANTS FOR VOCATIONAL RE- 
habilitation of the physically handicapped 
began with concern for the soldiers dis- 
abled in the first World War. The latest 
legislation by Congress for this purpose 
was stimulated by the present crisis and 
was enacted in 1943. This book deals 
with the beginning and development of 
the interest on the part of the federal 
government in this problem during the 
intervening years. 

In attempting to survey the history of 
federal grants-in-aid for the rehabilita- 
tion of the physically handicapped, the 
author has undertaken one of those often 
thankless, but necessary, tasks of compil- 
ing the legislative history of a developing 
social service. It has been a laborious ef- 
fort, and the volume produced is in no 
sense “‘a best seller.”’ It is an important 
document, however. It brings this his- 
tory together into one volume; it under- 
takes to show the inadequacy of what has 
been done so far and to indicate lines 
along which future developments should 
move. The treatment is exhaustive, and 
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the book will be useful to students of the 
problem in legislature and in various 
schools and colleges. 

The author makes it clear that that 
which has been done has fallen far short 


of what ought to have been done. One® 


can agree with this conclusion. The waste 
of human material due to physical handi- 
caps is very great indeed, and we have 
only made a beginning in what has been 
done so far to eliminate this waste. 

Her treatment shows the interplay of 
interested groups in seeking to control this 
needed social service. The efforts of the 
veterans organizations to keep control of 
the rehabilitation of the servicemen de- 
layed the inclusion of the civilian handi- 
capped in a federally aided program. The 
interest of the government in rehabilita- 
tion began with the proposal to do some- 
thing for the men who had been hurt in 
the first World War. It was only slowly 
that the government was aroused to help- 
ing the large group of industrially handi- 
capped men and women. ‘The author 
recognizes but does not give as much 
weight as she might to public inertia to- 
ward the industrially handicapped as one 
of the reasons for the inadequate treat- 
ment they have received. 

She lays more stress on the point that 
vocational rehabilitation has suffered from 
being part of the vocational educational 
program of the federal government and of 
the states, and that the “educators” have 
not been as interested in it as they should 
have been. She also criticizes the profes- 
sionals who work in the field of voca- 
tional rehabilitation for their lack of lead- 
ership and vision. She does not say who 
should have been responsible for the pro- 
gram, though she clearly implies that a 
labor or welfare office would have been a 
more logical choice. 

It is perhaps unfair to judge what 
might have happened if things had not 
happened as they did. The federal govern- 
ment’s interest began in refitting disabled 
soldiers for vocational life. It was logical, 
therefore, for its service to disabled 
civilians to be related to vocational educa- 
tion, especially as the vocational education 
program had developed a nationwide pro- 
motional and supervisory machinery, and 
there was at that time no comparable 
nationwide governmental agency to which 
the new program could have been as- 
signed. 

This the author clearly shows, while 
deploring the fact that it happened so. 
This critical attitude in what is otherwise 
a masterly presentation of factual mate- 
rial is a minor weakness. A greater weak- 


} of reference if it were cut in half. 
Wells College 


ness lies in the length of the volume; th 
story is told in too many words. In th 
opinion of this reviewer, it would ad 
greatly to the value of the book as a wor 


J. H: BEnTLE} 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS, by Ros 

Pesotta. Dodd, Mead. $3. 

ALMOST A WHOLE GENERATION OF WORK 
ers will have received the benefits of trad 
union organization during this war pe 
riod without “having marched on th 
picket line, or felt the club of the police 
man, or shivered in the cold while dis 
eiitone leaflets in a union organizatio: 
campaign. For many of these workers 
the story which Rose Pesotta, the forme 
vice-president of the International Ladie 
Garment Workers Union, tells in he 
readable and interesting presentation of 
decade of organization work for he 
union, will be new. Her first assignment 
that of organizing the Los Angeles dre. 
industry, at the time a notorious open-sho 
community, is a tale of the heartaches, th 
boundless expenditure of energy, and th 
frustrations involved in organizing for 
eign-language groups. 

“We want a strike,” said Carmel 
“We want to picket our shop.” 

“Have you ever been on a strike Ej 
fore?” I asked. 

“No, but if others can go out and wil 
ee he can’t we?” 

“They say the NRA is back of ‘ 
What is the NRA?” 

These are the questions which E 
asked of Rose Pesotta in Los Angeles an 
San Francisco; when she attempted t 
organize the Chinese workers; in Puerte 
Rico, when she carried on organizatiot 
work there; in Seattle; and in Akron 
Ohio, where she was loaned to help i 
the organization of the rubber workers. — 

“Bread Upon the Waters” is a vivic 
description of a dramatic period in th 
American Labor Movement—the perio¢ 
of the early phases of the New Deal. On 
might even say, it is the biography of th 
union during that period of Americat 
history which is frequently called th 
Labor Movement’s ‘“‘coming of age.” I 
is the story of workers building a unior 
at a time when the federal governmen 
was most sympathetic to union organiza 
tion and when, presumably, the NRA, th 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, and th 
Social Security Act were passed in orde 
to help labor achieve some of its demo 
cratic rights in the economic field. Thi 
is a good book. It is a book filled wit! 
humor and pathos, and it should take it 
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lace on the shelf along with Louis 
damic’s “Dynamite” and McAllister 
‘oleman’s “Men and Coal,” a book 
syhich helps you understand the psy- 
rology of workers and the economics ot 
\eir union. ‘THERESA WOLFSON 


“\rofessor of Philosophy 
'rooklyn College 


HAT THE NEGRO WANTS, edited by 
ii) Rayford W. Logan. University of North 
Carolina Press. $3.50. 

8 CONTEMPLATED BY THE SPONSORING 
[Bblishers, this collection of essays by 
,purteen leaders of Negro thought and 
(ction was to have been a_spectrum- 
pread of contemporary racial opinion 
vom social right to left and from aca- 
=mic blue to market-place brown (or 
td). In actuality, it turns out to be 
,| Striking and startling consensus of opin- 
;,,n, exhibiting what is almost a unanimity 
i minority feeling, expectations, and de- 
,jands. Well-informed students are not 
jirprised at this narrow margin between 
,taximal and minimal wants, for they 
ave known for a long time that such 
_pychological closing of the minority 
inks was in the making. Already pretty 
ell consolidated, the thinking of Amer- 


= the leaders of opinion in the non-white 
orld, has been sharply focused by the 
fect of the war as it has thrown into 


This is the central theme of the book, 
hoed in a dozen inflections with essen- 
jally the same import, and _ carried 
rough with detailed variations and 
jaborations in the areas of political and 
jvil rights, equality in educational and 
‘bor democracy, equality before the law, 
‘Dmmon access to the use of public 
icilities, equitable work conditions and 
(portunities, cultural participation and 
‘jxceptance, freedom from social insult 
lad caste status. It should be clear, so 
jur as the evidence of this book goes, that 
vhat the Negro wants, in the apt words 
| f Professor Logan, the editor, is “first- 
ass citizenship.”’ And most of the con- 
|ibutors would add: by right, not by con- 
2ssion, as a matter of justice even though 
' at of increasing, critical expediency, and 
it ow. A few of the authors, recognizing 
he nature of social change, anticipate 
trocess development, but even they want 
rogram commitments not unstable con- 
jessions and substantial not token pay- 
nents. 

| Intelligent readers will inevitably take 
Away the definite impression that, how- 
iver divided the majority mind may be 
n the race question, the minority mind is 
ractically unanimous, and is militantly 
oned and set. Nor is this merely minority 
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bluff or bravado; these analysts, from the 
vantage point of minority insight into 
the dilemma of democracy, see clearly the 
ever-increasing self - contradictions in 
which, unless consistency of democratic 
practice and theory is realized, America 
will be nationally and internationally in- 
volved. 

This majority dilemma is itself well 
illustrated by the fact that instead of 
accepting this unanimity, obviously un- 
planned, on the part of such a diverse 
group of minority spokesmen and calling 
it to public attention, Mr. W. T. Couch, 
the publisher’s editor, feels called upon to 
play the “devil’s advocate” and register 
what he believes to be typical and weighty 
majority reservations and dissent. In do- 
ing this, Mr. Couch undermines the 
liberal tradition of his own progressive, 
constructive Press. He has the further 
temerity to challenge certain objective and 
generally accepted conclusions of Myrdal’s 
“An American Dilemma,” both on the 
subject of this fundamental moral incon- 
sistency and on its verdict that segregation 
is an undesirable and increasingly unjust 
and troublesome expedient as a policy of 
race relations. Mr. Couch’s position on 
these points rests on the undemocratic 
thesis that the majority is final judge 
of itself by virtue of its power position 
and is subject only to the benevolence 
of its own conscience or self-reform. 

Besides presenting a doubtful theory of 
democracy, which has always been based 
on the principles of certain universal rights 
and the obligation to protect all indivi- 
duals and thus any minority in such com- 
mon rights, Mr. Couch has overlooked 
the fact that these rights are vested 
neither in the majority nor the minority 
as such, but in individuals, whether of 
the one or the other. Legal segregation, 
for example, as well as denying democ- 
racy to the Negro minority, infringes 
on the freedom of those majority persons 
who wish to exercise their right of free 
personal association. And so, the hypo- 
thesis of the ‘‘solid majority” breaks down 
from within. Indeed, this hypothesis is a 
pale substitute and a polite rationaliza- 
tion of the old traditional “solid South” 
sanction. Fortunately for the chances of 
change in our current practices of racial 
discrimination there is, even in the South, 
less and less of a psychologically solid 
“white majority” mind and policy. Many 
signs, like those of awakening labor and 
agrarian groups cutting across traditional 
race cleavages, promise pivotal reform- 
ings of older group alignments—in some 
cases breaking the old “majority” down 
by the creation of new majorities; in 
others, threatening it with an overbalanc- 
ing coalition of minorities. 

In spite of this inauspicious publisher’s 
send-off, the book is a timely and valuable 


guide for the general reader in the present 
critical turn of American race relations. 
The North Carolina Press, the editor, 
and the authors are to be congratulated 
upon a realistic, enlightening public ser- 
vice. ALAIN LOCKE 
Professor of Philosophy 

Howard University 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK. Selected 
Papers, Seventy-First Annual Meeting, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1944. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. Price $5. 

Most STRIKING PICTURE EMERGING 

from these selections from the 1944 Na- 

tional Conference is a view of the widen- 
ing responsibilities and opportunities of 
social work. 

In her scholarly opening address, Eliza- 
beth Wisner, president of the conference, 
introduces a theme, recurrent throughout 
the book: “It is clearer to us now than it 
was in 1918 that our health and welfare 
services are inextricably bound up with 
the kind of political and economic order 
which lies ahead.” Her statement is re- 
inforced by papers reflecting ever-increas- 
ing concern with the postwar world—the 
social work concepts and methods to be 
evolved; how a stable economy might be 
achieved; what social responsibilities 
might devolve upon labor. Some are con- 
cerned with more immediate problems and 
services, which might also be expected to 
be a part of the postwar scene: relief and 
rehabilitation and international migration, 
and the agencies, governmental and volun- 
tary, developing to meet them. Summaries 
of the wartime experiences of the United 
Service Organizations, the American Red 
Cross, the United Seamen’s Service, are 
also included. 

Papers concerned with the strong back- 
bone of governmental welfare services 
scrutinize federal-state relationships, and 
suggest needed amendments to the Social 
Security Act. The prod to community 
organization brought by the war is also 
analyzed. 

The farsighted orientation of the 1944 
conference papers stands out boldly when 
they are compared with the papers of the 
two regional conferences held in 1943, 
which were largely devoted to hewing 
out policies for the use of social work 
skills in coping with national dislocations. 

The 1944 Proceedings includes, of 
course, papers on specific case work, group 
work, and administrative problems and 
methods, and a review of professional 
training processes. But the reader seek- 
ing presentation of tried and true tech- 
niques will be unable comfortably to keep 
within so narrow a groove. He will find 
himself pulled beyond it—stimulated to a 
consideration of the immeasurably broad 
“future for social work.” 

LovisE DIcHMAN 


will be postpaid) 
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PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take in 
the betterment of the world. Put it im your 
library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St. 


New York 19, N. Y 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
Over twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lectures, 
Sermons and Outlines also furnished. FREE 
Circular. Dept. ‘‘S,” Continental Writers 
decd) Bureau, 210 Fifth Ave., New York, 
RE Me 


Re 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., Inc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 


bureau specializing in fund-raising, group 
work, institutional, casework and med- 
ical social work positions. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED MARRIAGE COUNSELOR 
(legal, psychological and psychiatric training) 
desires counseling, teaching or research position. 
8124 Survey. 


WOMAN OF TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 
in Social Work desires permanent position with 
state wide agency serving crippled children. 8125 
Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER, age 24, just finishing her final 
thesis for her M.S.W. desires personnel position. 
Has had almost 2 years of experience in child 
study clinic as a psychiatric worker. Desires to 
be near or in New York. 8121 Survey. 


MATURE WOMAN, skilled in case work treat- 
ment, background supervision and executive work 
(psychiatric), seeks right job—probably new ven- 


ture—with strong board. Perhaps specialized 
case load and some supervision. ith jobs plen- 
tiful, will look to pleasing climate. East of 


Mississippi preferred. 8102 Survey. 


WOMAN, PH.D. Political Science and Economics, 
experienced research worker is interested in po- 


sition in college or private social agency. 8109 
Survey. 
DIRECTOR Children’s Institution, Male, unmar 


tied, experienced. B. Degree. Post graduate 
work. Boys’ institution or co-educational. Free 
to go anywhere. 8105 Survey. 


WANTED: Position in welfare institution or agency 
by experienced woman executive with Master’s 
Degree in Personnel and Social Sciences. Seven- 
teen years experience with group work agency in 
large city. 8103 Survey. 


DIRECTOR OF MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT, fifteen years’ experience, desires 
challenging opportunity in hospital or teaching 
field. 8092 Survey. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


ED 


THREE SENIOR CASE WORKERS 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY. Permanent 
positions with suitable salaries are assured 
to three Senior Case Workers of experi- 
ence, training, education, of good health, 
character and habits, who have had par- 
ticular experience in Children’s Case 
Work services with reputable Children’s 
Agencies and who can furnish suitable 
references. Please reply giving full infor- 
mation and references to Children’s Home 
Society of Florida, Consolidated Building, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


WANTED: Child Welfare Consultants and Case 
Supervisors. Salaries beginning $2880. Senior Case 
Workers beginning at $2400. Junior Case Work- 
ers beginning at $2139. Opportunities for advance- 
ment. Appointments under Merit System. Apply 
Division of Child Welfare, State Department of 
Social Welfare, Topeka, Kansas. 


RECREATIONAL DIRECTOR for 
persons including blind. Attractive 
manent — give experience, references. 
Industries, Dayton, Ohio. 


PROFESSIONALLY trained and experienced so- 
cial worker for director of expanding agency pro- 
viding foster home care for 150 children in key 
southern city. State qualifications. 8116 Survey. 


handicapped 
salary—per- 
Goodwill 


SPECIAL WORKER—in Jewish multiple service 
case work agency to carry selected case load and 
assume special responsibilities involving community 
organization and _ interpretation. Salary range 
$2400 to $3500. 7986 Survey. 


CASE WORK SUPERVISOR trained and experi- 
enced to work in private child placing agency in 
Ohio. -Salary $3000. 8119 Survey. 


SPECIALIZED WORKER or medical social worker 
desired by tuberculosis association in large western 
city. This is an attractive position in agency with 
dynamic program. 8122 Survey. 

CATHOLIC CHARITIES an integrated Famil) 
and Child Care Case Work Agency in need ot 
a trainee and experienced case worker. Good 


salary. Challenging opportunity. Apply Catholic 
Charities, 418 North 25th Street, Omaha 2, 
Nebraska. 


WANTED: A couple for resident position—Boys 
Dormitory. Must be able to supervise school 
work, recreational activities, direct the conduct 
of the boys. There are housekeeping duties en 
tailed. For full details write to Superintendent, 
Friendship House, 2000 Adams Avenue, Scran 
ton 9, Pa. 


COUNSELORS: Men and women for Pennsylvania 
camp run by Settlement House. Boys camp in 
July, girls camp in August. Counselors may 
work in summer town program and live at Set- 
tlement during other month. Opportunity for stu- 
dents interested in social work. 8113 Survey. 


CAMP DIRECTOR: Experienced man or woman 
to direct camp in Pennsylvania run by a Settle- 
ment House. Important coordination of group 
work principles effected through winter program. 
Prefer trained group worker with administrative 
ability. 8114 Survey. 


CASE WORKER with training and experience for 
position with child placing agency in mid-west to 
be responsible for foster day care program and 
geueral foster home finding. Salary $2,220. 8115 
Survey. 


PAROLE OFFICER—Male, New York State resi 
dents. Vacancies principally in New York City 
Beginning salary $2400 plus 714% war emergency 
compensation., Give age, education, experience 
David Dressler, Executive Director, Box 1679. 
Albany, New York. 


WE SERVE as a confidential clearing house 
through which social workers, executives and 
agencies everywhere can get in direct touch witb 
one another quickly and at surprisingly small 
cost. A $3.00 registration fee to both employers 
and applicants is our only charge. No com- 
missions! Just tell us what kind of situation you 
are qualified for, location you would consider, 
etc., or give us complete details about the posi- 
tion you have open. After careful crossmatching, 
employers descriptions are mailed to all potential 
candidates. Those interested then apply direct 
to employers on special forms we furnish. Don’t 
tun the risk of overlooking the very position or 
applicant you might be most interested in! Take 
advantage of the increased selection our low fees 
and streamlined service creates. Central Registry 
Service, 109 South Stanwood, Columbus 9, Ohio 


BUY WAR BONDS 
SAVE WASTE PAPER 
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Directory of Social 
Organizations (cont.) 


Health 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DE 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Ave., Denver, Colorae 
Samuel Schaefer, Executive Secretary, Chas. 
Kaufman, M.D., Medical Director. Free, ne 
sectarian for needy tuberculous adults and ck 
dren (Kosher dietary). Maintains children’s p 


ventorium. Medical, educational, vocational, ‘ 
cupational, psychological, psychiatric and -soc 
services. Esther Cohen, director of Social Serv: 


and Vocational Therapy. Applications, New Yc 
area: 19 West 44th St., Philip Houtz, directa 
Philadelphia area: 1103 Widener Building, Hare 
Greenspun, director; Chicago area: 30 Nor 
La Salle St. Other applications through los 
Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds or diré 
to Hospital. 


a 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBL! 
HEALTH NURSING—1790 Broadway at 58 
St., New York. Ruth Houlton, R.N., Gen. DF 
Advisory Service, statistics, monthly magazin 
Public Nursing. } 


—— = _ 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATI 
—1790 Broadway, at 58th St., New York, I 
Kendall Emerson, managing director. Pamphle 
of methods and program for the prevention | 


tuberculosis. Publications sold and distribut; 
through state associations in every state. Ame; 
can Review of Tuberculosis, medical journ} 


$8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, house orga 
free. | 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION 
AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birth Control F 
eration of America)—A clearing house cooperé 
ing with social workers in referring mothers 
medically directed birth control clinics in 
states, including 20 centers in Greater New Yor 
In areas lacking centers, qualified physicians a 
available. Phone or write: 501 Madison Aven 
New York City. WlIckersham 2-8600. Honor. 
Chairman, Margaret Sanger. President, The R 
Cornelius P. Trowbridge; Associate Medical 
rector, Eva F. Dodge, M.D. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BURE 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday evenings 5:30 to 8 P. 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., with 
44 branches improves social conditions of Negr 
seeking ‘‘no alms, but opportunity’ for the 
Secures and trains social workers. Investiga 
conditions of city life as bases for practical wo 
Publishes OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Ne 

ey Solicits gifts. 1133 Broadway, New Yo 


Social Work Personnel 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU, 1 
East 22nd Street, New York City. Natio 
placement and counseling service in case wol 
fields, Membership organization for social wor 
ers and agencies. No placement fee. [oul 
Odencrantz, Director. 


| 
| 


Is your 
organization | 
listed in + 

the Survey’s 
Directory of | 


Social Agencies? 


cate 


If not— 

why not? 
Rates | 
Are | 


Reasonable 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY MIDMONTHLY) 
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DIRECTORY. OF SOCIAL 


American Red Cross 


,/PHE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


—Administered| through national headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., and five area 
offices in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, 
Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San 
Francisco, Calif. There are 3,757 local 
chapters organized mostly on a county basis. 
Services of the Red Cross are: Services to 
the Armed Forces, Services to Veterans, 
Relief to Prisoners of War, Blood’ Donor 
Service, Disaster Relief and Civilian War 
Aid, Office of the Medical Director, Nurs- 
ing Service, Nutrition Service, First Aid, 
Water Safety and Accident Prevention, Vol- 
unteer Special Services, American Junior 
Red Cross, and Foreign War Relief. 


Blind 


jaw 
i 


ERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. M. C. 
Migel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- 
tive Director. 


Child Welfare 


WBERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 


New York. A national, non-denominational 
farm school for problem boys. Boys between 
12 and 14 received through private surrender 
or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr, 
Byron D, Paddon, Superintendent, or the 
New York Office at 101 Park Ave. Tel.: 
Lex. 2-3147. 


BO 


YS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, -N. Y. Coordinates 
the athletic work of 100 Boys’ Clubs, Set- 
‘tlement Houses and Community Centers in 
Greater New York. Gustavus T. Kirby, 
Honorary President; Judge Raphael P. 
Koenig, President; Robert -E. McCormick, 
Treasurer; Willard L.  Kauth, Director. 
Sponsors the Benjamin Harrison Recreation 
Center, 657 Tenth Avenue, the Theodore 
Roosevelt Recreation Center, 698 Tenth 
Avenue, The Lincoln Recreation Center, 235 
West 113 Street, The Tot Lot,, 422 West 
49th Street, Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda 
and Camp Orenda in the Interstate Park, 


130 


BO 


YS CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 
Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C.—David W. Arm- 
strong, Exec. Dir. A national organization. 
Serves member Clubs in programs, activi- 
ties, methods, financing. Organizes new 
Clubs. BoyscluBs prepare boys for respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. Activities include 
recreation, physical and health training, vo- 
cational training and guidance, and character 
building under leadership. Work with boys 
from low income areas. 


Y SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C. Inc. in 1910 & chartered by Con- 
gress in 1916 to develop character in boys 
& train them in citizenship. Programs: Cub- 
bing, boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; 
Senior Scouting, 15 1 
able locally through sponsorship by schools, 
churches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 
Walter’ W. g 
Fretwell, Chief Scout Executive. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


—130°E. 22nd Stréet, New York City. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 


to secure improved standards and methods __ 
It also ‘co:° 


in their various fields of work. ‘ 
operates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in Bade of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


“THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED © 


CHILDREN OF THE U. S. A., INC., 


Tenn., President; E. Jay Howenstine, 
Executive Secretary. Promotes organization 
of national, state, provincial and local socie- 
ties for crippled children. Aids in develop- 
ment of their programs. Assists in drafting 
and securing the passage of legislation in 
behalf of cripples. Maintains a Bureau of 


ducts yearly an Easter Crippled . Children 
Real nvaien Bulletins, Rihe Crippled 


% Child’ magazine, bimonthly, $1 a year. 


_. Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information and consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and financing of social work 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies, 


o 


Education 


years and older, avail- © 


Head, Pres., Dr. Elbert K. ° 


Elyria, Ohio. E. W. Palmer, Kingsport, : 


Information with loan library service. Con-~ 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEM- 


PERANCE UNION, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
I’vanston, Ill., organized in every state, with. 
10,000 local auxiliaries, presents a program 
of alcohol education and Christian Citizen- 
ship, with which every interested person is 
invited to assist. Total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages and dues of $1.00 per 
year are the basis of membership. 


Family Living 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 


THE, Resource in child guidance, marriage 
and family relations, Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 209 S. State St., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 


RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal sery- 
ice, research. Write for list of publications. 
607 S, Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 


Improvement* of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, General Director, 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York, Departments: Arts and 
Social Work, Charity Organization, Con- 
sumer Credit Studies, Industrial Studies, 
Library; Social Work Interpretation, Social 
Work Year Book, Statistics, Studies in the 
Professions. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in prac- 
tical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue 
sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 


pamphlets, research and lecture services and - 


organization of college and city groups, 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Information Bureau 


NATIONAL 


INFORMATION BUREAU, 
INC., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. A non-profit Bureau, established in 
1918, to improve standards in the field of 
philanthropy, national and international, and 
to advise contributors in their giving. It 
was asked about 750 different philanthropic 
organizations during 1944. The Bureau in- 
vestigates agencies and reports whether 
eleven essential standards as to reliability 
and effectiveness are met. Bureau mem- 
bers who are eligible for its confidential 
reports, on approved and _ non-approved 
agencies, include individuals, corporations, 
chambers of commerce, 700 local community 
chests and councils, and 29 foundations. 
Publishes annually “‘Giver’s Guide to Na- 
tional Philanthropy,” price 10c, and periodic 
newsletters to members. Inquiries welcomed. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


- 


WORK--Dr. Ellen C. Potter, President, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Howard R. Knight, 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
The Conference is an organization to discuss 
the principles of humanitarian effort and to 
increase the efficiency of social service 
agencies. Each year it holds an annual 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the 


Proceedings of the meeting and issues a 


quarterly Bulletin. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon pay- 
ment of a membership fee of $5. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
SAVE WASTE PAPER 


‘SAVE WASTE FATS 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 


East 30th Street, New York, NW. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Aete fies = 
Collects information about correctional insti- 
tutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
Bec usine peace and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austi A 
MacCormack, Exec. Dic. ? a ie 


Public Administration 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC AD- 


MINISTRATION, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37A, Illinois. A national organi- 
zation to advance the science of public ad- 
ministration, All members receive official 
quarterly journal, .Public Administration 
Review, which presents articles. on current 
administrative practices, Discussion \groups 
for members in metropolitan areas. Mem- 
bership $5, 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in, America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure. time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature.activities ; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic field and other recreational facilities. 


Religious Organizations 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 


AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Mark A. 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: Western, 
Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Mid-Western, 
Miss Helen White, 203 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIL. 


NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, 
ve 


145 East 32 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Frank L. Weil, President; Max Wilner, 
Treasurer; Joseph Rosenzweig, Secretary ; 
Louis Kraft, Executive Director. A national 
agency serving as National Association of 
Jewish Community Centers, YMHAs, etc., 
and providing welfare, religious and_ social 
activities for soldiers and sailors and other 
members of armed forces. A member of 
the United Service Organizations. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual. 


NATIONAL 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH . 
WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y; FIFTY YEARS’ SERVICE TO 
FAITH AND HUMANITY. SERVICE 
TO FOREIGN BORN—immigrant, aid, 
port and dock work, naturalization aid, 
Americanization classes, location of rélatives 
in war-separated families. SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE AND WAR ACTIVITIES—Council 
houses and clubs, nurseries, clinics; scholar- 
ships, camps, teen-age canteens; work with 
handicapped. Participation in national war- 
time programs through educational projects 
and community activities. EDUCATION 
DIVISION—Contemporary Jewish affairs, 
international relations and peace, social leg- 
islation. Study groups under national direc- 
tion keep Jewish women throughout country 
alert to vital current issues. 215 Senior 
Sections in United States. 100 Junior and 
Councilette Sections. 65,000 members. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN'S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City; 1187 local Asso- 
ciations federated for, Christian leadership 
and citizenship training among young men 
and boys. 


Blood Donors Needed 


| THE 


60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WorRK 
247 Henry St., $.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Boston CoLiLece SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Bosron UNIversiry, SCHOOL OF SociAL Work 
84 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Bryn Mawr Cocece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social Research 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO SCHOOL OF SocIAL WorK 
25 Niagara Square, Buffalo 2, New York 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
School of Social Welfare 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh 13; Pa. 


CaTrHo.uic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
School of Social Work, Washington 17, D. C. 


Universiry oF Cuicaco, Chicago 37, Hl. 
School of Social Service Administration 


University OF DENVER, Denver 10, Colorado 
School of Social Work 


ForpHamM UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
134 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


*THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK OF THE UNIVERSITY 
oF Hawan, Honolulu 10, Hawaii 


*“Howarp University, Washington 1, D. C. 
Graduate Division of Social Work 


InpIANA University, Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
Training Course for Social Work 


“Louisiana Stare University, Baton Rouge 3, La. 
School of Social Welfare 


THE RayMonp A. KENT ScHOOL OF SociAL Work 
University OF Louisvitie, Louisville 8, Ky. 


LoyoLa UNrvVERSITY SCHOOL OF SociAL Work 
28 North Franklin Street, Chicago 6, Il. 


UNIversITY OF MICHIGAN, Curriculum 
- im Social Work, 60 Farnsworth Ave.. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


UNIVERSITY OF Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
School of Social Work 


THE MontTREAL SCHOOL OF SociAL WorK 
3600 University St., Montreal, Canada 


NASHVILLE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
2400 19th Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Universiry oF Negraska, Lincoln 8, Neb. 
Graduate School of Social Work 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 


accredits the following institutions offering graduate professional study. A two-year course 
leads to a Master’s Degree. Schools marked with * offer a standard one-year curriculum. In- 
quiries may be addressed to individual schools or for general information write to Miss Leona 
Massoth, Executive Secretary, American Association of Schools of Social Work, 1313 East 


Tre New York ScHOoL or SociaL Work 


of Columbia University 
122 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Universiry oF NorrH CARo.ina, Division of Public 
Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Onto Srate University, Columbus 10, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 


*UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman, Oklahoma 
School of Social Work 


*Our Lapy oF THE LAKE CoLuLece, Graduate 
School of Social Service, San Antonio 7, Texas 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Pennsylvania School of Social Work 


UNIVERSITY OF PrrrsBuRGH, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Saint Lours University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Simmons COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SociAL WorK 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


SmirH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WorK 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 7 — 


Graduate School of Social Work 


University or Toronto, Toronto 5, Canada 
School of Social Work 


TULANE University, New Orleans 15, Louisian 
School of Social Work 8 

“UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, SCHOOL OF SociAL WORK 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


*SraTE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, Pullman, Wash. 
Graduate School of Social Work . 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Graduate School of Social Work 


WasHINCTON Universiry, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


The George Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work © 


Kansas Crry Brancn, The George Warren Brown 


Dept. of Social Work, 5228 Charlotte St,  ~ 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Wayne Universiry, Detroit 2, Michigan 
School of Public Affairs and Social Work 


WesTERN Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


“West Vircinta University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Department of Social Work 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary, Richmond 20, Va. 
Richmond School of Social Work 


